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ABSTRACT ^ . • ^• 

. , This, document is 
ED 143 814) which contain career 
developed by college teachers to 
courses- (See CE 018 030 for the . 
development activities-). Chapter 
education philosophy and practice 



one of three Relumes (CE 018 033 and 
education instructicnal' units ' 
be .infused in university-level ' ; 
report cf irsexvice. and curriculum S 
1 of this document discusses career ^ 
as it applies to poStseccndary i . 



institutions- Chapter 2 summarizes the f reedcms'-and constraints : , ,/ ^ - 
encountered by infusing atnd implementing car^€e*r educatipr. in higher ; 
education- 'Chapter 3 contains a brief descripticn of the develo^^^ 
of -the instructionar units; a d.escriFticn cf the unit^ f ormaty and 
sixteen career education instructional units- These unitg ate : 
designed to infuse career education ccncepts and information' in the 
foilowina courses* or curriculums: child develojnient ; micxcbiola^^ 
forest management; agricultural mechanization techno logyjf-' tesp 
and business management; agricultural and tesotrce econp'm\cs;^^^.^^^/ 
agrostology; civil engineering; forest resources; elect^rical^^;^^^ 
engineering; ..social studies;; mat^Tiais engineering ; and math^^^'^^v 
eiducation- The concluding chapter p;r"es€nts unresolved issues in * - , 
implementing career educat|on -in post secondary educa tion and 
suggestions for future efforts. a (BH) . i;^^ > 




^ ^ :0>« «««««««««««««««««« 3Cc« ««««««« sQc sQc sQc 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made) 
*! . t from the otigiral document-. 
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rCi vil Rights Compliance 



DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED 
1964 states: - - ' ^ 



Title. Vl of the Civil ^Rigfits Act of 



"No. person in the United States shall * on the grounds of-', 
race, color, or national origin, \be excluded from partlci- 
^pation in, be de.med the benefits, of 9 or be subjected to. 
'discrimination under any program -or activity receiving, " 
federal ^financial assistance." \ v < , ' 



Title IX of the Education Amendments Qf^ 1972 states: 



. "No'^'person in the United States shall , on the basis of 
A sex, be -excluded from participation^ in, be dqniecf the 

benefits of , pV be subjected tcf di^rimination under any 
\. education program or activity recg^^ Federal financial 

' assistance;.." ' ^y^'^"'^^ \ : 

• ■ , . \- ■ ■ • ' ' ' \ " ' ' 

Therefore, any fJrogram or activity receivi^ng financial assistance 
fr.om tHe Department of Health, Education and Welfare must be 
operated in compliance with' the above. \ 



-A Project Conducted Under 
G0077C0090, \ ^ 



The. mater i al Jn this publication v/asjTprepared pursuant to a 
grant with the^'S^fice of Education^Mj.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Wemt^. Grantees undertaking such projects und' 
.government sponsorship ar^^ to express freely theiJ 

judgment i*' professional 'and technical matters. \ Points of 
S,or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represent offi 
Office of Education position or policy,^ \ 




. It was ahd'qontinues to'be the intent/js^the Centerufor -Career 
.. Education tq„, stimulate the impTeipernt)t^t^^ education in public 

schools, col leges /and univ^.r5i:^i^^rrd other learning institutions with 
Mai ne arid New Engl and . s i oil of \n-s'ervi ce staf trai ni ng , 



evaluat/on 'services ar 



1 

jlopmeht 



of learning^materiais is a part of 



this,n^s>ion. in/197^?8 staff efforts tci infu 



se career education in 



the 



Uni 



yersity/Of/Manne- system were 



^1 



at' the Oironc 



)us to provi'd^ stafi 



con ti nued ; A ma j or ef f o rt wa s made 



deveilopment services and curricul 



urn 



prjeparat;^^ ^e material in^jVolume II isf a report of our 

/ bjksicye^rts and includes samf^ curriculum developed- by the partici- 
infuse career education in university level courses. • 
was a pleasure to work with the 1;aculty and- staff who parti ci- ^ 
(ted in this third year, effort.' The interest and enthusiasm for 
ily examining the career (education concept was evident throughout . 
the seminar series and is reflected in the quality of each instructional 
unit* We doubt whether each faculty member had all questions or concerns 
fully answered, but detecteld in our evaluation processes a p^Dsitive 
attempt rto integrate some portion of the career education concept in 
his or her work. y 1 
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staff who participated. In addition, excellent edjtorial^assistance 
was rendered by Bette Katsekas, research assistant; Robin \fladeau, 
project secretat*y; Jack Sutton^ research associate^ and.B&b Drommond, 
.pro'f^or- of education. Conmertts from scholars in higher education 
who use the material would be welcome. 

\ Charles W. Ryan 

\ Professor oif Educatipn ■ 

\ University df Maine at Orono • 

^ July 1978 , . • ' 
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• /: . . CHAPTER ! . / 

CAREER EDUCATION: . PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE • 

V . • ^ ■ . * '.■ \ . .'. 

- .Career education as a concept has begun to stimulate faculty in ', 

postrsecondary institutions to examine the reality of what is taught ^ ' 

in relation 'to, a yariety of critical issues that plague our society. 

Technological invention and rapid change h'ave impacted both- the way we 

,'i work and live in terms of life style. Values or patterns; of belief > 
have undergone rapid change and created a sen,se of di^sdhance in the i 

.behavior 'of many individual s. For many Americans^ the duaVism between ' 
work and play has created different iaV^^ in some cases an- V 

inability to draw sharp distinction batween the' two/'- Mor values^^are . " 
of critical importance, particulai^ly as we attempt to.assist youth in 
mal<\ng choices between work, and play. Work and the- choice of ah 
ocpMPation continue to be of primary concern for the average citizen, 

I eVen though the entry paths to the work world require successful ^ 

; passage through the educational credential system. 

The above situation is compounded jn the post-secondary institutions,' 
particularly in those four year coll eg^^, or universities that/disavow a- 
responsibility to assist their constituents with'career development needs. 
The specter of special ization or extreme focusing on'jfthe technocratic 
needs of society causes many academicians to reject concepts such as career 
education^ vocational ism or -career development. Individuals ""who .are seek- 
ing to sort jout choices and options often find little or no. help in this ' 

/process on collegiate .campuses. If anything is true, the; complexity of 

>maldng a reasonabTe^bccupational choice consistent vyithjDne's interests, 
abilities artd aptitudes is becoming more difficuTt. A central theme of" . 
career education is to help al 1. individuals acquire the skills and values ' 



' "necessary to cbrnpete in life. It encompasses- the broad goals of ^' 

.. 'human development tn tandem with the wreer needs of each individual ^ 

'<■,'.■■•,'■»■ ' . " " ■ ■ ■. • ■ , ■ ' ■ ' ■'■ 

' , " Future' growth- and. development predictions for institutions of higher 

' ' ' ' ■ — ■ ' ■ ■'■ ' ■ , ■ •' ■ ' • ..- ' • . 

' edCiCation' are cloudy fn relation to student enrollments and programmatic 

"./■■•, growth..' Scholars such as Bowen (1974) suggest th?t the higher education • 

;; _' industry 'might douEle 'or triple in' size prior to the year 2000. Froomkin 

' (1974) takes a more pessimistic view and argues that college enrollments" 

'• wil-1. probably decline because of limited growth in the number of, entry,. 

■ • level prof essiojial occupations for individuals who hold college' degrees. 

• , . The ;CarnegT[e Foundation' report. More Than Survival (1 975), predicts a 

• .■ ' leveling of enrollment -into the mid 1990' s and slight growth as we 

■ : ■ .V . ■ , -^^ ^- ■ y X • ■■■ ■ • 

■•• • . appr^oach. the year^ZOOO. ^These findings indicate a period of uncertain- 

' ' ty/for the future of higher education. " ^ 

' ' ..'a-TIME OF^ TRANS nroN ' ^ ^ ' ' . '. 

^ . . ■ .In projecting future development or trends in higher education, 

' .;'y . specific uncertainties- must ^ These uncertainties will 

. ■ • ■ * • 

V ..affect curriculum planning, faculty selection and retention and program 
devel opm.ent-. In particular, the implementation of a, career education 
program will be given careful, scrutiny by faculty and central admihistra- 
^ ■ tion in re.lation to. avail ability 'of 'funds and institutional priorities. 

* , The critical trends that must be integrated -within institutional planning 
. are the following: • ' ' ,; •. 

.; .i ••• ••••• 1. The state '-bf tte.' nationaV-ieconoiny ' fn-.Telatibn .to-fiuc.tuat3Qr(§^'_ 

. in priced eyels, inflation, unemployment and changes 'in "the ; 

groas national' product, ~ \ 

■ ■ • ■ \ ^ ■ • ■ . . ■. ■, - ■ ■ ■ ' ■ - . ' ' \ 

2. ** Labor market problems as they relate- to educational investment , 

are significantly tied to student admissions; The fear or i 
over-credential ing may be a factor that, causes- potential : ' 
students to seek other training programs or shift career goals. 

3. Life style nfeeds, particularly for youth ages 18-30, will ' 
"have to haveJsignificant impact on enrollment. ^, . 
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'4, The trend to cortipetency-based education ahd alternate fornis of ^ 
completion for high school graduates. portends a variety of ' 
* shifts in advanced training needs. Pptential students will 
be seeking admission to more individually tailored programs 
and the impadt .oil curriculum could be s'ignif icant: 
■ . ■ . , , • . ^ ' • 

5. Increasing numbers of wom^n and older Americans will tie seeking 
educational training and enrichment that must be made available 
in non-traditional ways: Educational planners wi IT need to 

^ devise instructional deli^very systems that accommodate a variety 

of work schedules, attendance problems and individual differences- 

6. Public policy as articulated in federal and state legislation 

is of particul ar importance in planning for the 1980's. Funding 
for student aid*,>institutiona"| research and development, and / 
' graduate education will probably remain at the level received 
- : ' during ^the l§70's- Inflationary monetary factors -make -^t 

imperative that funding levels be increased if institutions of 
. higher education are to maintain support for the same number of 
^ students who currently receive aid- Current funding levels in; 
. actual ity provide fewer support dollars, for new' students who. 
se^k admission. ; 

r,- - • ■ ■ . • ; * . ^ ■•■ ' • ^ 

In^^practical perspectives, the future for higher education growth and 
developm^ent is cloudy. A moot question for faculty, administrators and 
trustees relates to "What program priorities and student recruitment 
strategies can we best support in ordpr to retain institutional viability?" 
The. career education concept .may be the vehicle to provide relevant 

instruction, improve career ^advi^sing and* assist students in. making more 

. '■ ^ ■ ■ ' . > . 

reasoned career decisions. • / 

■ - ^ ' • ' •• . ' . * 'S^' ' ■ . ■ 

PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE. - ^ ' " ' ^ 

The Career education term was popularized by Sidri^y P. Marlaod, \ 
•forrtier U.S. Commissioner of Education in the early 1970*s. A'central/'- 

: . . . ' ■ • - ' . . ' ' ' V' r 

concept that permeates the therfie of career education is the notion that- 
educfltion must include academic training and larger guidance. Universities 
and collies have a moral obligation to address all issues related to vyprk 
HtT^ tec hnolog[ical culture and provide assistance to students in the form • 
of career education, - Acadepnicians should make it a high priority^ to * - 
include work and its meaning in those courses provided to students as 



part of a deg>^ee program. Ethical values and thefr relationship 'to . 
professional practice, cannot be ignored until the, students matriculate 
into a professional occupation*. As Casella (1973) succinctly phrased 

^ • ' . ■ • . ■ <■ 

'it, /'Professors must deal with the realities of work in relation ;to 
values, particularly as they present the content of a particular , 

discipline." ■ ■ • - ' ' . ■ 

Career education is best defined as a conscious effort to improve 
career development, counsel ing, exploration and cooperative education 
in the post-secondary institution (Hanrisand Grede, 1977). In addition, 
career education require^ a meVding of the above constf^ucts within the 
academic, classroom. Quite simply, faculty'^and sJ^ff in the university 
and college will need to- introduce the career impl.icat'ions of their 
work to alTstudents, not, just those/enrolled in easily identified 
•technical programs. In essence, blending esoteric reasoning with^^f^acjti 
*cal applications cannot be avoided in higher education institutions of; 
1980's. The liberal arts will not be replaced for^'a narrow vocational ^ 

focus, but they will be supplemente'cl by the, infusion- of concern for 

' ■ " > ' '\ 
work and career development needs of the ^ttendtng clientele. /, . 

.It.is the teachingrl'fearning srocess that is critical to acceptance 

of tareer education on the campus ,^ University faculty vyill \need to re- 

• •■ ' ' ■ >• ' • . /""^''vf^, . ■. ' ' , .' 

■ ' * • •■ *.■'.■.■ ■ ■ - ■ ' 

examine the process of teaching and^'iheir role inVresponding to the. , 
total ne'eds of students. Providing for^.th^ cogniitive training, whil^ : 
ignoring the affective dimensions of htjm9t^||fiyelopnient is , 
acceptable. Value concerns and ethical Ksd'e^' are too nyrnefaus to be 
handled by the counseling center or c^er planping o;]^^^!. " , 

Eli tism as an unexpressed contempt for. those who stqdy business, 
education, science or technology serves only to retards^productive 
interaction among all disciplines on a campus. Erroneous dic_ho|;0mies 



■between discipHnes. departn^ents'^or colleges must give way to (1) 
pi^oductive planning to incl yje careei^ exploration' in the QurrjculU • 
■tind (2) cooperative efforts that provide, the student'with career ' 
advising: and planning, in relation to theit future 'plans: University > 
^ducators^ must' provide a truly cbmprehensive examination of the work ^ 
options available in American culture. ' ' ' • ' 

■ the practice of career educatjon- provides options for meeting the' 
differential needs of facul ty /and students . .. Faculty are mos£ . concerned J 
With the teaching-learning process and the acciyisition of knowledge for"" 
a specific .disciplirte. Witf^.jn this context their acceptance of career 
education 15 conditioned, by the.necessity to meet natibnal accreditinq' 
Standards and content demands within limited:^^.t^^ Intrusions 
that call l^or additional instructional content; .or. re^^ -pf material" 
deemed, critical have not been eagerly accepted.. As a result, career *■'', ' 

.^education advocates .mu?t denionstrate that the., infusiorr of .this .concept 
will not dilute the quality of arty program-. Some of th^ more accept- 

, able practices jfor faculty Use are; " . . 

I. The use of recent p^ogram'^'graduates who can demonstrate • ' 
content applications ^n th'e field or discipline. • " 

• 2. The .use of business ^nd industry representatives, who can, 

participate in aepartmental seminar's or discussions /elated; '- • : 
to the interface between work'realities, jo'b skills, and • , - 
theoretical knowledge. " ' - 



' "'■4:: 



The. use of standardized psychometric vnstrumehts to obtain 
data rel ative_ to student career interests:. ■ • 

The use of career planning and placement ^erviees to provide 
- departmental majors with career information;- resume' \ 
preparation and job seeking skills. . . . V 

5. • The use of career education infused curriculum materials 
■^hat have been Pi'epared by ^professional s with academic 

creditability,particularly in" theiV discipline. >. 

6. The use of seminar training sessions to examine the career . 
education concept and develop expertise in relation td ^ ' 
curriculum infusioh. ; . " 
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'Some of the more representative career education programs nationally 
, include varied components and missions . For example: 

Birmingham Southern College:, T|ie Work - Learn Project is a 
collaborative exchange between a liberal arts college and representa- 
tive organizations/agencies in business,, labor, government and the ^ • 
professions. Faculty internships require a one month commitmerit to / 
working or^ a commurifty business agency. 

Alma Col fege. Alma, M.iehigan: A Career Preparation Program i^r • 
.liberal arts students that provides workshops,: seminars, career resource 
information via a structured learning approach. : 

College of Education, Ohio State Univeristy: Career education 
activities in the college o# education include -boi:h struqtured courses, 
field based experiences and in-service training programs for practicing 
professionals. - / - . ^ 

LaGuardia Community Col lege. New York: this^career education pro-, 
gram had several^ specific objectives. First, to assist all faculty 4^ 

members in infusirig career education concepts into their ins^tructional \ 

.. ' ■. : ^. ■ . ■ ' ■. ' ■• ■ . ■. . ■ • ' ' 

activities. Second, to insure that students in both liberal arts currixnjl 

and occupational education programs receive work experience opportunities. 

College of Education, Texas A & M Univeif^4yty : The Center . for Career , 
Development is designed to conduct research, development* and dissemina- 
tion in the areas of carrier development and education. / 

.Utah State University: a counsel ing center based decision-making 
program is the focus of thei if', career education efforts. Faculty advisors 

■ . ' * . . o ■ * ■ ■ 

. n . ' ■ .V, ■ 

are trained to assist students with their career development needs. 

, ,• ^ ■ ' ' ' 

The above practices reflect a general- trend to focus on career develop 
men^s^practices as articulated through the career planning and placement 
offices. Institutional support of the career education concept will not 



•necessarily result in generaUfaculty acceptance. Professional 
recognition of the viability and need for. career ^"e^ will occur 

when an academic d i sci pi i ne ('e . g chemi s try ) and the parent' prof ess ional 

r ■ . .•• ■ -S^. • , ■■ . ■ ^"--'^ ^ ■ ■ . ■ . '■ • : ; ■.. 
society make implementation of career education a national priority. * 

Faculty members wilV probably adopt the concept after this type of 
national recognition is; reacTily visible. 'In essence; the liberal 
arts, applied sciences and encjineering disciplines will be reluctant 
to. use career education as a\ vehicle for curriculum reform until 
official sanction and some guarantee that their efforts will be con- 
sidered in salary/promotion decisions. 



, CHAPTER .2 .■ i^^ 

FREEDOMS AN^ CONSTRAINTS IN, HIGHER EDUC/raON 



. ,': I.nfusing and Jnip]ement\ng career ,e;d^^ in tJi|| post-seconds 

institution is a difficul t tasKv: The uniqueness' of figher education ; . 
institutiojis in terms of goveYnance, faculty autahom)i|, cTientele and^ . 
varying missions prohibits one single definition.; Ani^ colleges 
and universities number about 2, 5pO and each institut|on is unique. / 
The philosophical premise of higher education impl ies Vhat the pursuit 
of knowledge for its intrinsic value is a noble goal an^ it is possible 
that this premise serves as a restrictive value in implementing concepts 
that appear vocationally oriented. Career, .education in|substance may 
imply to many faculty an undue reliance on- career needs ^ q^^^ and 

be the antithesis of research activity. The purpose of -this chapter is 

■ ■ * . ■ • - ■ ■» 

to' explore several of the relevant issues •related to implementing career 
education in Institutions of higher education. 

The critical issues related to implementing career education require 
an understanding of the university or college environment. Governance, 
' curriculum, students, .faculty and auxiliary services are the five ele- 
ments that generally constitute an institution's organizational pattern. 
In general ,.. the common characteristics of four-year institutions, are: 

1. Restricted and selective admissions based on meeting certain - 
entrance' qualifications,. Admission to professional education 
and liberal arts is not a "carte blanch" process. ^ 

2. Educational offerings are generally offered by specialized 
departments, institutes and colleges. In fact, a university 
is generally a union of separate colleges united under the 
jurisdiction of a quasi-legal body charted by the state. 
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3. . Tuition costs/grange from low at state -supported public or ' . 

municipaT..institutions to extreinely high at private colleges. - 
4. The faculty is committed to research and knowledge generation , 
" for its/intrinsid worth and is less conce^ 

application. This assumption must- be tempered by the observa- ; 
. / tion\that schools of education, business,- engineering science'^; • 
. ■'^'^^■■'■■/ / / *and agriculture provide field experiences for their students to . 

^ / / apply theoretical concepts. ■ - 

■ ■ ' ^ '■7 • / \' ■/ ■ ' ■ \ ■ ^ ■ . '• ^ ^ ■ . ■ 

/ ^ Vy ' 5. Professional X programs must receive and continue to maintain 

'national accreditation, particularly in education, business, - 
engineeringV science and forestry. - 

6. Collfegesand universities, seek to attract clientele from a 
national market and to enhance what is referred tp as "national 

' visibility." Research and development grants from federal, 
state and private foundations are- critical to this thrust . 

7. Students jn colleges and un^iversities represent a mix of ages, 
aspirations and. career interests. In addition", the multiple 
life style needs of today's student places' pressure on central 

■ administration for alternative living arrangements, access and 
control of various substances (alcohol , etc. ) and some, form of . 
, . , , participation in institutional governance. 

• 8. A rigid faculty-staff separation that, places central power for 
: ; . curriculum. control in the, hands of ' those holding professionaT 

■ ., I ' appointment. 

The'above characteristics are not meant to b§ inclusive and others may 
wish to argue the merits "of those- cited. Other important characteristics 
may be absent from this list and would ,need to be included. • As a result 
• of those unique characteristics the college and uViiversity must res-pond 
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t9 mynad |ressures from state legislators, :par/nts "-a1um^^^^^ friends 

students and faculty for a variety of services'^ that is often beyond 

-i^^ . theih capabil ity to (leliver. - ' . , / ' ' . v - ■ iHI'' /- '^ 

^- ' ■ ■'x:' ■ ■ ■■ '. ■ / ■ ' ■ ■■■■ -''^ ■mhli' 

/ At the rl^k of offending some/ of. our readers, it is our opinion ■ • // 

that curriculum rel evance , ■ assisting s1:udents- w1 th career devil opment 
. : and providing conditions' that encourage faculty creativiV/a^^^ 

important issues confronting Nhigher education. The un)qu:eniss of hi/her^^^^^ ' 
education is a plus factor in addressing, curriculum refoi7n/and>(jrov/ding 
^ student assistance. The freedom thai exists I'n universit/ sktingr^^^^^^ - . 
provides opportunity :f or creativity that |Des nof exist^n the bu/in&ss- 
industry world. This is not to ^imply the opportunityAor cr4tiVe/ '.^ 
thinking is not' available in these settings, but by\their very nature ' 
- higher education institutt|is are predicated on a knowledge generation ■ 
premise and th^s means hew theories, and applications .d^^ conceptual ideas. 
It is possible that career education could have im{|afeted the col^lege or 
university to a greater extent if federal funding /in ithe early 197d's " V 
had been channel ed to schol ars for research and deyel opment efforts : in ' ■ 
' ■ this- area.'- "•■I- ; ' - M^"'.','' ■. ■a 



Freedom as uked in the context of this chap.ter^ impl ies^; c 
conditions :that facilitate the nurturance of pew ideas and models for 
' testing. Tllustrative freedoms in higher education are: ; 
>s ' 1- '^'^eedom to investigate ide^s, test*model.sja^^^^^ 

. s , • ^ applications wit^hout fe4r of political i ih^^^^ 

2. Freedom to pursue knowledge in jjfeas o| t^^^^^^^ that may 
■ be unpopular with variouY societal el enjents. ; 

3. Freedoni^ to develop, revise and test new cupn^^^ 
; u .without securing public approval. j ' ; - 
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. • 4.^ Freedom to consult with various societal sectors without 
• ' undue.. fear of disturbing "sacred cows/' THe univer 

professor enjoys a level" of prestige that renders his/her :. 
opinion as expert and it requires considerable public fail- 
ures to lose this confidence. . ' '* 

5. Free.dom to be creative in .an institutional setting that 
thrives on new knowledge. In particular, new learning 

models that Stimulate' Student motivation and interest are 
, particularly sought. " . v 

6. Freedom to challenge old shibboleths that retard intellectual 
growth' and restrict the faculty in pursuit of knowledge. 

Naturally,,these freedoms demand a sense' of responsibility and. some 
loyalty on the part of faculty to institutional- goals. At the same 
time, this freedom requires, all faculty and staff to seriously examine 
the career educatior^ in a spirit to open inquiry. Preconceived notions 
or- stereotypes regarding the word "career" can serve to retard infusion 
into existing learning model s. ' ■ v . 

In contrast to the cited freedoms there are several serious 
constraints that impede implementation of career education in higher. ' 
education. As a result of critical observation over the last' .three 
years, we .have been a^ to identify six. major constrair^ts. that must 
be resolvedt,- y j 

. 1. Excessive faculty \teaching loads- act to restrict|teaching . 
. inrrovation. As a resu-lt of budgetary crises o^ the last four 
years central administration has resorted to Teazling unfilled 
*■ ■ vacancies as a result of natural attrition: . It is riot uri common 
to" find faculty who teach 12 to 15 credit hours per semester"^ 
^ .and average about 100 advisees in addition. * 



Budgetary reductions have reduced the number of teaching . 
assistants avai^i^bTe, to assist faculty withToutine tasks 
associated. with the teaching prpces£^. As a result, time 
for crejative curriculum .devel opment is further reduced. 
The pressure of inflationary 'economics.has reduced real- take 
home pay for. faculty and resulted in the pursuit of consul t- 
ancies or other forms of renumeration. Also, the opportunity 
to earp extra salary via teaching continuing education, 
extension or summer school works to reduce faculty energy 
and creativity. - " 

Work in -terms of ethics and*acceptance as-practiced in the 
business- industry 'world is not "viewed as a scholarly endeavor. 



as a 



Discission of work and, attendant values- is not viewed 
•matter of.high importance for inclusion by most faculty in 
their classrooms. The evaluation of higher education over 
five centuries reflected a bias that 1 ear fling was for a select 
few and that thpse endeavors deemed "occupational " were not 
worthy of inclusiPD in the curriculum'; 



' Accrediting societies and associations tend to b^ restrictive 
in their insi stance on .adherence to established professional 

•standards. Reliange on external . agencies for official sanction 
of new innovations, particularly in curriculum, serves as -an 

> ... ■ ■ ■ . . • . • ■ . . • V 

inhibiting function. In a sense, merely meeting prescribed, 
standards may serve more as a deterrent to experimenting with 
,1 new , or* revised learning models. 



6. . Bureaucratic procedures tend .t& become increasingly comprex ' 
as. institutions attain increased size or h|!^torical chronology. 
Practices become accepted because' it was accepted de facto 
over a period of time. In spite of the avowed search for 
' ti^uth there^s considerable reliance on accepted past practices 
In retrospect,, established institCjtions'of over 50 years exist-' 
ence may be the most difficult in which to implement career 
education. : 

Thfese constraints are several |f the more common encountered in . 

attempting.to implement career education in a medium size state 
uniyersity. 

In sum, efforts to implement career education -in a medium size 
state university have met with partial success. Defining "a model 
for careerVducation in higher education is not possible unless 
the cited constraints are addressed in pi annin'g efforts. The sheer ' 
number of post-secondary institutions (circa 2,500)' existing in the ' 
United States with their missions and clientele will call for a-variety 
of models. It is difficult to posit any one approach as the "model" 
for interested institutions. The process used to introduce career 
education on the Univeristy of Maine at Orono campus may have appli- 
cability in other similiar settings. Interested highep^education 
planners are encouraged to contact the Center for Career Education^ 
for detailed information. 

■ " . . . . ■ . _ ■ ' • . ' ■■ • , .a ■ 

*' * . • ■ " . 
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- , CHAPTER 3 
, ; • career' EDUCATION 'INSTRUCTIONAL UI^^^^^^ 

Issues surrounding career education philosophy and practice ' 
ha\^e Been recognized by,,* albeit not a direct part of ^ most contemporary 
sectors oiF our institutions of higher education. , Too many other issues, 
such as faculty salaries, current trends in student enrol Iment, and 
funding of programs have taken precedence, perhaps due to their expedi- 
ency, as opposed to longer-range results. The past decade in particular 
has been filled with many intense changes- and political turmoil on our 
college campuses; often times, planning, curriculum development and 
student advising have received less attention than many students and 
faculty would have preferred. v ' 

Since our last report on the seminar series of 1977, the national 

picture has not drastically, changed - but, once again, the results of 

■ - ■ . ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ /I - , ■ . ' . . 

the present university-based seminar series illustrate that facul ty 

interest concerning the infusion of career education concepts Into 

their particular diseipl ine exists at" a very high level . 

The 1977-78 seminar participants were required to develop and 
then field test a career education unit within their own academic 
area. The seminar series was similiar in design to last year's, with 
Jhe'inccirporatipn^of additional faculty members from the colleges of 
Life Scfences and Agriculture, Engineering Science and Education. 
Once again, the overall objectives were: 

1. To assist. the seminar faculty in developing a career 

education instructional unit; and. 
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"2. To provide the necessary materials and consultation to the 
participants preparing each unit. 

As* io 1977, the iresults/of these efforts yielded examples of 
university-based career education, units prepared for distribution 
^nationally/ If these units serve as a representative sample of thq 
potential support and^lent which might exist, then the learning of 
concepts and practical appl ications of career^education may be a 
real ity for the future/ students of higher educa^fon, 

In order to ensure consistency and ease of appl ication for 
Other professionals, each participant followed the model which is 
illustrated below for his/her unit development. In somecases, 
minor variations were used in order to. accommodate teaching style ' 
artd/or a specific need of a particular academic areoi, All units 
■adopted the model headings and descriptions which follow:, ' 
■ ' \ MODEL FOR UNIT DEVELOPMENT 

The intent of the present model is to effectively communicate 
the specific intents and outcomes of the instrucl^r and learnera 
respectively. Consistent- procedures of wit development and/or 
refinement enhance the production of high-quality curriculum materiel 
at minimum cost within time, constraints (See Volume I, 1977K It is 
'suggested that this mod^gl be used in the preparation of an instruction 
al unit for publication. The^uhtt format contains: • -^^ 
INTRODUCTION . ^ ' . ' ! 

The discussion of the. purpose(s) of the instructional . unit and 
a brief overview is presented. ' ^> . 
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UNIT GOAL (S) , , 

A global .statment of direction, intent and/or long-range aini(s). 
UNIT OBJECTIVE(S) • . - - . - 

A specific statement of intention(s): in terms of observable 
and/or measurable student performance. Each objective, should 
contayin at least one of the three following criteria: . . 
What the learner must do. ' 

: ..•"\- i , . • . , . , 

2, Under what conditions arid with what m it should 
' he dons, . ^ . 

3. Standard of performance to be met - how the teacher and the 
student will know that a specific .standard or level of 
accompl ishmefit has been attained. ^ 

Such unit goals should have at least one performance objective - 
which is stated' s^ich that its accortipTishnfient leads to movement 
toward a goal . ' r ^ 

LEAR^IING ACTIVITIES '* ^ . . ^ . . - . 

Activities wKiqh. may be in the claasroom', on campus or in the 
communi.ty .which lead to the attainment of a particular objective. 
,At least one learning activity should be outl inedfdr each performance 
objective. The. content shoulfd be in topic form^C^d^crlbing generally 
the concepts, , skills, and personal knowledge afforded to .the learner. 

EVALUATION-. ' " ' ' ( 

The specific techniques and/or procedures which; are used to 
assess learner outcome^," ongoing process .and/or program effectiveness. 
TIME CONSTRAINTS .. 

The recommended time frame for unit presentation.. 




RESOURCES " ■ ■ ^" •■ V; ^ ; ' : '/ 

Additional .'texts,' tests, persons , ' curriqu'l uiji material » 1 is.ts , and 

f leld e)jperiences ftil*^^fi^ • 1 earner my use • iii;' fiil f ill ing the various 

objectives. • . 

The linHs also make, use of standardized ^s^stem of abbire^viattohs' 

whicK^are eocplatned Below: ^ ^ ^'^ ' ^ 

I ' t * 1 * < y ■ \ . ' . . 

■MO = Handout ^ TR = Trans pa re Key . , ^ 



ES = Exercis:e Sheet . UIjlQ = University of * Maine 

\" ^ : ' ; ; Orbno ' 

'The use of a standardized unit procedure aS well as the standard-, 
ized abbreviations above were ah integral part the unit development 
procedure;^ the intent was^.tpward more consistent designators and a 
process 'framework .which would /facil i'tate more effective communication 
airibn^ cplleagges concerned with career education, ■ 

The following units are ^teinded for.all faculty who teach with- 
in an institution of higher leqirning. The departments represerfted are 
diverse in interests, yet they share a common concern for a core • 

.curriculum in career. development. As' in last year's project; feedback 
to the present authors is. essential fo»\im'prov,ed efforts. Inter-cartipus 
cofMiuniccition will serve, as an important ^predecesspr' and adjunct for 
caireer education's infusion vinto present ^programs and its ^ubsec^uent 

'infusion on a ^larger scale. - 
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APPLICATIONS OF, CAREER EDUCATION IN/CHILO 'DEVELOPMENT, 
^ ' ; • ' ■ ■ V Mel da M. B^randt 

•INTRODUCTION ' 

Many ^^t.udents decide to major in Child Developm?ht because they < 
"like children" and think they would* like to work with children in 
some type of educational or social : service program. In order to clari- 
fy their career goals, students must make a number of decisions. One 
decision is whether or not they do, in fact, want to w'Srk with children. 
Some students who have had only casual experience with .^children, or 
who have enjoyed learning about child development in a course, often 
find out iw a more concentrated. exp^ience in ah early childhood program^ 
that it is not what they want to pursue, A second consideration.for^^ 
students is the age range of children with which they would prefer to 
workv Some students enjoy _only''preschool or early primary children; 
pthe»:^y|)refer. children in the intermediate grades; sti;ll others are 
.;Comf6)rtabTe with a wide range of ages, A third consideration is the 
■type of program in whiqh students would like to work. Many students 
are familiar only with the public school classroom and are not aware of 
'^other optibns such as day-caHe, Head Start, 'or .hospital -pi ay programs. 

- The. unit described below is to be part of a course called "Practicum 
in Early Childhood Programs," which serves primarily first and second- 
year students. All students in the course have had a basic dHld develop 
ment course, which '^emphasizes knowledge about developmental patterns and 
various infliiences on development. Building oh this, knowledge, the . 
"practicum" course emphasizes'Skills and values related to wprk with 
young children. Class ti^ne is* spent in detailed discussion and practice- 
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of different tnteractron moctels and teehniques, and students partiaipate, 

■ • ■ * .* ' ■ •»•■•, . . ■' ... • ,■ ^ , t \ .. 

weekly in an early childhooci program. 

The purposes of the unit are: (1) to increase students' awareness 
of. their preferences ^ strengths, ..^nd^weaknessesi (2) to increase their 
awareness of career opportunities; and (j) to help. them relate their 
: 'preferences to various career options. The purposes wiTl be accomplished 
; through self-awareness exercises to be completed ojjts/de of' class, ah 
'^ evaluation .conference with the; practicum supervisor, class discussions, 
, visits to early childhpod p^^ a final synthesizing paper. 

GOALS .■ , ,.^;;;r" ■ ' '' .: ■ ■•■ ^ ■ ' 

V* One -goal of the unit is to increase students' awareness (^f their 
preferred interaction style with children. This will help students' 

,def i ne the age range most su i table fqr. them and the type' of phi 1 osophy . 

. / . ' ■ . ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' . 

/iwtif which they would be most comfortable. Included in this goal is ' 

asses'sment of strengths and weaknesses, and directions for ^■fUture growth 
A second goal is to increase students ' awareness of careeV'oppbrt^^^^ 
in child development and the different responsibilities includecl in 
different types of jobs. A third goal is to help students relate what 
they have learned about themselves to the various career options so 
' they may begin to clarify their career goal s7^ >, 
OBJECTIVES . ' ; 

The first goal stated above is to increase students' awareness of : 
thier preferred interaction style v^^ith children. Related to. this goal 
are\objectMves one to four: . , - 

' 1. Students will be able to describe in written form the^ techniqu'es 

■■, ^ ^ and styles of interaction with which they feel most comfortable. 
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Students wtn be able to. describe in written form the 
similai^lies and differences between their preferred inter- 
/action style and the models of interaction discussed in class, 

3. Students'will liafve a conference with ;1:heir practicum'super- 
visor^jto discuss his or her evaluation of their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

4. Students will'^be able to describe in written form what they 
bel feve to be their strengths and weaknesses in interacting 
with children and to ^sp^^^^ 

A second goal is to increase students' awareness of career 
opportunities in child development and the different responsihil ities 
included in different types of jobs. Related to this goal is objective 
•five:- ■ • .' . V '" ■ ' . . : ■ ■ 

5. Students will obtain specific information about different 
child-development-related jobs, the information mil' include 
the nature of the job, specific responsibil ities v working 

/conditions, needed skills and, educational qual if ications . 
A third goal is to help students relate what they^ know about , 
themseTves to the various career opt-ions discussed in class./ Related ^ 
to this goal are objectives six and'^seven: ^ 
' 6. Students will be able to describe in written form the type 
. of jobCs) they think they might prefer, 
^- 7. Stud.ents will be able 'to describe in written form the charact- 

• eristics of themselves that they think would contribute to 
. * success in their preferre^d job. >^ . / 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES . • . ' 

To meet the learning 'objectives, students will participate in the ' 
following learning, activities: 

Objective 1 : To meet this objective, students wilf participate 
. in several self-awareness activities. ^ ' , 

" Activity la: Students will respond in writing to nine "crftical 
incidents" described, in the workbook Be Honest with Yourself . Each. . 
incident describes a situation in an early childhood program in which ' 
a teacher would 'heed' to respond. Several open-ended alternatives are _ 
suggested for students to complete. The wor'kboolc encourages thinking 
'beyond teacher behavior to feelings of the people involved and the 
effectiveness of reactions by asking questions such as: "How do I 
feel about the child (or children)?":; "How does the child, or how do , 
the_children, feel about rny reaction?"; "How do I feel about my reaction?"; 

• ' ' ■ . ■ L- ■ . ' ' ' . ■ ' ■ : ' 

"What is the likely outcome of* my reaction?" 

Activity lb: Students will Complete the form called "Probable 
Reactions"from tfie book Be Ho'hest With Yourself . "This form asks students 
-to respond to a s-eries of forcedVcho ice statements about their interaction 
p^itterns, such as "I work best with groups of children" vs." "I^do/my 
best work in a one-to-ojie relationship." Students are then asked to 
write a brief description about themselves based on their chosen state- 
■■-ments. .. ■ ^'^v ^ .■ _ •" , - ' 

Activity Ic: Students will complete the form called'VPast Perform-, 
ance" from the book Be Honest With Yourself . This form asks students to .. 
respond to forced-choice statements about general attitudes and preferences, 
. such as "Prefers to be boss" vs. "Prefers to be'subordinate" or "Works well 
with parents" vs. "Prefers to. work without parents." Students are then ' 
Q „ asked to write a descriptive paragraiih based on their choice.' 



Activity le: , Students will prepare a final, synthesizing paper. 
The f if St part of the paper will be a description of their preferred 
interaction style, based on what they have learned about themselves 
through the first four awareness activities. 

Objective 2 : Objective lb will be met through preparation of the 
final paper. In the' second part of the paper, students will discuss the 
similarities and differences between their preferred interaction styles, 
and the three models of interaction discussed io class. 

Objective 3 : Prior to completion of the final paper, students will 
have individual conferences with their practicum supervisors to discuss 
the supervisor's evaluation of the students' strengths and weaknesses. 
The discussion will be based on the evaluation form in the book Be^ 

■Honest Wi th Yourself , which will have been completed by the supervisor 

' '■■ — ' ~Z ■ ■ " ^ ■ ' . 

prior to the conference. . ' V 

Objective 4 : Three activities are included to meet this objective: 
Activity 4a: Students will complete the same evaluation form! that 
is given to the practicum supervisor. Students will use the form to 
evaluate their own strengths and weaknesses. The evaluation form, should 
be completed near the end of the practicum, but before the conference with 
the supervisor. 

Activity 4b: Students will complete the forms ''CTues to Good 
'Teaching" and "Teacher Suryival Quotient" from "the book Be Honest With 
Yourself . Both forms describe behaviors or attitudes that have been 
found to characterize "good/teachers" and ask students to evaluate 
themselves with respect ty' the behaviors and attitudes. " 



Activity 4c: In the third part of the final paper, students will 
, describe strengths and weaknesses in their interaction patterns based on 

the evaluation of their supervisor and their own self-evaluation. Students 
■ will also specify directions for future growth, including aspects, of their 
. interaction style wh^ich they: feel they can or cannot change. ' . 

Objective 5 : To meet this objective, students will jparticipate in ■ 
two learning activities. ^ ! 

Activity 5a: Students will interview two people who work in 
different jobs related to child development. ' A form will be completed^- ' 
for each interview to ensure that students obtain information regarding 
the nature of the job, specific responsibilities, working conditions (e.g. ^ 
hours', pay, interstaff relations), and needed skills and^.educational quali- 
fications. . . ' 

^ Activity 5b: -Students will participate in a 'class discussion in 
which information from the interviews is shared. The discussion will 
give students information beyond their own two interviews and Will provide - 

the^opportunity to compare different descriptions of jobs considered to 
be. the same. 

Objective 6: In the' fourth part of the final paper, students will 
describe the type of job they think they would prefer, based on their 
knowledge about themselves and their knowledge of the responsibilities 
§,nd requirements of different jobs. 

'■. Objective 7 : To meet this objective, students will attach to their 
paper a letter of application for the job (or one of the jobs) described 
in the fourth part of the paper. In the letter, students will describe 
characteristics of themselves that they think wi.ll contribute to their 
success in that job. The purpose of the letter is to. attract th^ potential 
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cempl oyer enough to /*open the door" fof interview, 
EVALUATION ^ 

1. Student achievement will t^e evaluated on the basis of the v 
final paper. ^Criteria for evaluation will include completion 

of all supporting self-awareness, and self-evaluation activities, 

... ' ' ■ • ■• , # ' ' ' ' 

thoroughness and clarity of self-description and self-evaluation, 

■ . . ■ ■ • . ' . . 't. ■ 

accuracy of description of'interaction itiodels discussed in class, 
accuracy of description of preferred job choice, and the quality 
of the letter of application. The evaluation criteria will be 
specified on an evaluation sheet, which will be returned to 
students with comments explaining the ratings. 
. 2. Program effectiveness will be evaluated by: 

a. The general quality of the students' final paper,s; if 
the unit has accomplished the stated learningobjectives, 
then the quality of the final papers generally should be 

■ " ■ .. " / good. . ^ ' / / 

b. Student evaluations of the unit; students will 

^^rate the unit as a, whole and each of the specified learning 
activitiesUn' a 1 to 5 rating scale. For each rating, 
. students will he encouraged to make comments about why the 
activity Vas beneficial or about ways in whtch the activity 
or unit as a whole could be improved. 
TIME CONSTRAINTS ■: 

The unii wrill be infused throughout the last four weeks of a one- 
semester course. V Many, of the learning activities ;^(fcS:e>f-awareness and 
self-evaluation activities, conference with supervisor, interviews and 
the final paper) will be completed outside of class. Approximately four 



cUiSS periods will be devoted to the unit: one to explaih the unit and 
the various learning activities; one to discuss the students V self - 
awiireness activities in relation to the interaction model's -discussed 
in claissvone to discuss the students* v interviews with professional * 
people; and one to discuss preparation of resumes and letters of 
'application. Students wjll. be encouraged' to confer wil/h the instructor 
•at any time dulpdng the unit for help in preparing the final paper- 
RESOURCES 

X. -Books: / 

Croft, D. J. ^ Be honest with yourself ^ Belmont, CA*: Wadswoirth, 
■ ■1976... ' / ' ./ ;~ ■ ; . 

Evans, E. Contemporary influences, in early childhood education . 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & "Winston', 1975. " - > 

Gordon, T. Parent effectiveness training . New York: Wyden, 
/ ■■ 1970. . • 

Morrison, G. 6. Early childhood education today , Columbus, 
OH.: Merrill, 1976. . ^ - 

^ Read, KT^' ^e nursery school (6th ed.). Philadelphia, PA,: . 
Saunders, 197€., V ' ; . :\ 

2. Instructional /Resources:' 

Child''Develo'pment Learning Center, School of Human^ 
University of Mainis at Orono. ■ - 

PracticuW supervisors in the Child Development Learning Center, 
. li^Universiity.of Maine at 'Orono, , ^ . 

' Resource people in jobs if^elated to child ^development. ' 



3. -Handouts: • • ' . 

"Directions for Final Paper," including crfteria for eyaluation' 

of tfie, paper.: 

/ "Form for Racor ding information ffbm Interviews, of Individuals 
' in CM! d Development - Related Jobs" ' ' 
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' . ' HANDOUT 1 ' 

Directions for Final Paper 
• The purpose of the final paper is to draw together and synthesize \ 
the information you have been gathering abQUj: (1) your preferred - 
interaction style with young children (including strengths* and weakness- . 
es and directions for future growth); (2) three models of interaction 
frequently used with young children; , and (3) different jobs invoTving 
work with young Children; The paper should help you clarify yQur career 
goals by relating what you have learned about yourself to the various,^ - 
career options available to yoli. 

Your paper should include the following four parts: , ^ , • 
Part 1 : This part of the paper will be a description df your preferred 

interaction style, based on what you have learned $bout yourself 
A ' from the self-awareness aptivlti^s in the text Be .Honest With 
■ Yourself , . Carefully review the nine "Critical Incidents," and 
"Preferences and Attitudes" forms. • Using the information from 

tliese forms, describe your preferred interaction style. Use ' 
specific responses from the forms to support your points where 
appropriate. ' ^ • , * 

Part 2 : . Describe the^ ways in which your preferred' interaction style is 
similar to and/or different from the thifee models. of interaction 
; discussed in the course. Be sure your discussion reflects the - 
; most important similarities and differences and accurately pqr- 
' trays each^model . ' 
Part 3 : Describe what you consider to be yyur strengths 'and Weaknesses in/ 
interaction patterns J based on your self-evaluation and on your 

evaluation conference with your practicum supervisor. -Refer to „ 

■ ■ * , ■ ■ ■ • « ' ' • . , 



the self-evaluation form, "Clues to Good Teaching," and 
Toarhor Wv-ival quntient" from the text Be Honest With 
Yourself . Specify directions for future growth, including 
. ; aspects of your interaction style. which you feel you can or;, 
cannot change. ■ . . . ! * 

Part 4: Describe a specific job or, type of job you think you, would V 
enjoy, based on your knowledge about yourself and your under- 
' standing of the responsibilities and requirements of the job. 
Attach to your paper a letter of application for the job you- 
have described." The letter should describe characteristics 
of yourself that you think would contribute to ^success in the 
, ' job. The purpose of the letter is to attract the potential 
-employer enough to "o'pen the door" for an interview. 
; Attafched as ah Appendix to your paper should be all "the self- 
awaren^si and self-evaluation forms used in the preparation of your 

paper. ■. / ■, , . ; / ■ 

The criteria for an outstanding paper are: ^ 

- All supiJortings^lf-awareness and self-evaluation activities are 

'completed and included in the Appendix. 

: ' ■ I ■ .• ^ ■■■ ■ .-■ • ■ ■: 

- Self -description in Part 1 is thorough, clear, and accurately. 

■■ .■ ■ - \ ■ ' ■ ■ 

reflects: information in the 'sel f-awareness activities. 

... ' - Description of interaction models is clear and accurate. 

- Self -evaluation is thorough, perceptive, and. real istic. 
— Description of preferred jobs reflect accurate unders-tanding . 

of job requirements .and responsibilities. 

- Letter Of application, effectively portrays youV qualifications 

for .'the job. 
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Paper is. well -written; thoughts are logically organized and clear"ly- 
expressed, using correct sentences and spelling. 
Paper is typed, neatly presented, and on tinife. \ ; 
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HANDOUT 2 . . 

Fprin for Recording Information from Interyiews 
of Irtdividuals in Child Development-Related Jobs 



Name of Interviewer ; 

Date & Time of Inte'i;view : 

Name of Person Interviewed ; . 

Job Title : 

Employer (Agency, Organization. Business) : 

■ • ' ' . ' \ • * ■■ ; 

Nature W dob and Specific Resbonsibilities : 



.(7 



Working Condi tiohs: 
Hours: 



Salary and Fringe Benefits (spme peopl e.^y not wish-, to reveal trti«) : 



Interstaff Relations (1 i nes -of authori ty , cooperation among staff , 
.autonomy vs. restrictions, etc.): 



Educational Qualfftcations ( degrees, certification, etc.) 



Specif ic Job Skills Reguired ( adnVan istrat iye jexper i ence, budgeti ng , 
experience with except! onaT^.children, etc.;): \ 



Major Sources of Job Satisfaction: 
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APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN rraoarOLOGY 
.: A New Dimension in Tissue^'Culture Technplogy 

•i Charles^Buck 

rNTRODUCTrON ; ^ ." . . ' 

Career educat'ion during the academic tenure of many students 
enrolled fn sctienca-or tented courses is often very limited or 
completely lacking during the four years they spend at a University. 
This seems to Be' especially true for the senior micrObioTd^y majo|i 

' r . ■ f ' • ■ . ■ • ■. ^ ^ 

leaving this university.. Up until only a few years ago, the 'micro- 
biotbgy majpr could complete four years of course and laboratory <' . 

work and feel confident in^ obtaining employment in practically any 

■■ • ' ■ ' ■ 

section of the country they wisihed^ to be employed. Those with good 

. • . • ■ . ' ■ . <■ ■ . . ■ ■ • 

grades /high GRE scores" and satisfactory references often continued . 
on for the M-S. and/or Ph.D.. degrees. This, iJtof)ta came to 3in enci . 
JifTthij 1 5te'^1960 ancf'the micrpbiol ogy mS most other 
jg^duaj:es^ required , 

time and organized effort in. order to find a desirable position- 

During the;^1960's up to this present time, much of the researcH 
in microbiology fias been oriented toward the study and control of 
virus diseases. It was decided in this department that more' emphasis 
should be placed on providing courses that would give the student" 
training that .prepared him or her for work in laboratories studying 
virus diseases and malignant conditions in animals. With these guide 
1 ines. in mind a cours.e in 'Tissue Culture Techntques" was developed 
foir-sehTpr and graduate students in microbioTogy and allied fields. 
The course is divided into several units. Some units terminate 
after a few weeks while certain projects las;t the Entire semester. 



Theicourse is. a four-hour course and meets tw1;<(^ weekly for three hours ^ 
each time. Usually about one hour of the three is used for lecture and 
demonstration and the rest of the time is designated as exercise time to ., 
develop laboratory^techniques. A brief outline of the course is as 
follows: 

' ^ Unit 1 - Introduction to^^Tissue Culture 

a. Preparation of various types of media. for tissue culture^ / 

■ ■ . ' . . . • . ■ > . ■ ?■ ■ ■ 

b; Growing cell lines si&pplied by instructor. 

, \z. Start plant tissue i^Tture; after preparing plant tissue 

culture medium. 

^ ♦ 1.* Plant tissue growth is obtained from freshl^:;'dug - 

, ^ carrots in the fall. v 

2. This experiment will be* Sp^inued for entire semester -^ 
as plant tissue; culture grow very slowly. - ; 

d. Each student must satisfactorily complete these: a^^^^^ ^ 

^ ^ ments before moving on to more difficult ^tfechniques. ' ' 
■ ■ , . ■ ' ■■•('*..»■■ 

e. Usually one of the cell lines bei rig. stud i ed wil\be grown 

under-different than normal condjtiorisV Th^^^ proce^re 
makes the student aware of the importance.: b'f standard 
conditions to produce-^ood cell; growth. If it . is necessary 
A to change conditions the acclimatization procedure is long' 
^ and drawn out. ^ - 

f. Discussion of problems that may tievelop. 

' ' Unit 2 - Independent .Research Techniques . ' 

la. Student is directed to choose a research project to 
*: work on for the rest of the semester. : 

bv-;; After fjroject is approved the student, prepares, a detail ed . 
" . Vi^utl irie 'for the particular pro^et ch , ]' 



... /.r - ■■■ ■ , ■: ■ ' . , ■ -^33 

c. During the l^ast week of the semester the students hand ■ / 
, in a technical report of their research and then pr'esent 
their research report orally to the rest \of the class, - 
.' , . Unit 3 - Primary Cell Cultures -r^: ^ , , 

• ■ a. Primary cell culture's are prepared from emblryonated eggs 

. - '. .' ' ■ : of a 'guioea^pig 6r other smal l anima'V^ • 

' ■ . Prima rie^^^^^^^^^^ through several transfers and some 

' ; . ■.. . ' ' ..students; are' ericouraged to transfer them until they die 

i^^:;^ V most will die out. ; , 

/.^ • continue to prepare all necessary media in 

■ order' to keep their, cell lines healthy. 

di. Discussions of problems that may develop. 
, , Unit 4 -/Application, of Cell 'Culture . 

a. Infect eel Is with virus to show jtytopathic effect. - • , : 
.-b^i^r. Count virus; in various solutions by plaques assay. > • 
c. Increase virus concentrations., . ^' 
^ ■ / d;. Show virus cell •specificty/ . . • 

/ e ■ Do infectiWty s^t^ie^^^^ virus solutions/ 

f. 'Make chromosonie spreads and determj^nevthe^^^^^^^ 

chromo somes in the individual 's own, primary, and ^^^c line 

- ..V . ■ cells. ^ • ^ . . /''v -.V-' -^' 

' - ^ 9- Prepare, autoradiographs of cells |reated with; radj^jactivQ i 
eel iLjlar components. ^ ■ : 

. : h. Inoculate cells- with virus and determine! intir*acellular 

virus replic^atton % fluorescent microsc^^^^^ 
Unlt- 5 - Presentation ;Qf; Research ; ^ , ^ /v ' 

•■ a. Hand in paper, ' . . ' " ' , • " 
^ • ;;; b. Oral presentation of materials. ''-p/^.' .'. 



i> The completion of this course by the students will irnprove their ' 
confidence in being able to perform in a knowledgeable manner if they 
obtain employment related; to virus or tissue culture-related problems. 
HowiBver , there are other factq^ relating to career education that 
should be presented at various times during the coiH^se, For example, 
discussions related to. self-awareness / career-aw^^ and decision- 
making would be^approprfate infusion activities/ Short discussion . 
sessions could be developed around these topics as they relate tQ>trends, 
in the field and fe/ould^^6e, valuable in helping students examine the 
deais-iqh-making process and its impacts upon their future plans. . 
GOALS 

It is the intisnt of this course to provide advanced level stu'Hents, 
in microbiology an opportunity to develop specific content knowledge and 
labora|ory"skil Is that relate to future car^er^ plans, 

1, Within the framework of this course it is possible to present 
information at various times that will make^the stucient more 
aware of the practical application of the information obtained 
from this.Ucdurse and the career available for consideration, 

2. llith; proper guidance the student will be able to realize the . 
importance of w^ll -planned research projects in order to j 
systematically complete problems ''encountered in various job . 
descriptions. . ' ' 

' 3, The student will be able to utilize his or her time in this 

course to obtain the maxilnum amount of career-orientecl skillV' 
and information, ^ iv' 

4, Plans are being formulated to have two speakers, one f^om 
industry andohefrom a heal th-related field, , to present their 
vJews to the i&lass. Hooeful 1 V bodfh'Jwill he formp»r araduafp*; 
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from the Mfci^obiology Department, University oT^Maine" at 
Orono. 

OBJECTIVES ' ' • ^ 

The following ofajectives should be used to plan learning activities, 
for this course: 

1, The students will be able to identify reasons for participating 
in career education. 

2. The student will have a more realistic outlook on problem 
. V solving techniques. 

/ . ''3^ The student will be able to better evaluate his or her ^ ' 
abilities, interests and strengths. 
4,. The student will have a better idea of the types ofj^positions 
availablefor individuals with their training. ^ 
LEARNip ACTIVrTIES ; 

Each of;.1*hif fpTl^ activities should be used to Organize 
individual an^i gV^^^ discussipns with the students.- 

1. Introcluce the career education concept^:: • 

a. Identify reasons, fojr the development of career education. 
. b. Identify course objectives to beHccompl ished and how they 
V . rfelate to career education goals a'nd objectives. 

2. Each student will complete a job application and v)rite a 
career resume that illustrates, personal plans and action 
implementation steps (SeelHO^l). v 

3. The students will be encouraged to visit a laboratory where 
tissue culture and Virol ogicaT techniques are being-used in 
real istic work situations. ; ^\ 
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.4. Visiting scientists should be invited to meet with students . 
^ to discuss career satisfaction and -related topics (See HO 2). 

EVALUATION : . ' 

, It is suggested that the following proce(lures be used to evaluate 
student growth: / 
i. University/college course evaluatio.n form if available.; 
^2. Standardized assessijient instruments: 
, Self Directed Search. Palo Alto, CA.i Consulting Psychologists 
Press, Inc.^ 1973. ; 
^ Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory. Palo Alto, CA.: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, Inc, 1976. 

3. Oral report of la^bpratory v and reactions from visit. 

' .' . ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' . ' ■ 

4". One-page evaluation of the course as. it relates to career 



education. ,> 



TIME CONSTRAINTS : _ 

It is intended that career education concepts be infused during the 
semester as the schedule dictates and students reactions be obtained via 
summative evaluation procedures. 
RESOURCES 

The following resource (jiaterials are available to support infusion 
of career education into ^thi^cpurse. ^ 
1./ Books: 

;Har»^isV^^^ E. Career education in colleges . 

San Francisco, CA. : Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1977. 
Hoyt, K. B'. A primer for career education . Washington, D. C: 
Office of Career Education, September, 1977. 



2. Instructional Resources: 

University Career Planning Office Staff 
Alumni (recent program graduates) 
A Career Interview Guide ' . '■ 

A 5 Year Career Plan ^ 
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HANPOUT 1 ; '. ; ' * . 

5 Year Career Plan ' 

The motivated individual who wishes to control his/her life must ' 
'plan the sequential process that faciliates goal achievement. We all • 

want to" be "something" or "someone" but quite often lack the knowledge 
•or experience to articulate our plans. A suggested model is as follows: 

.1. Self Analysis - identification of interests, abilities and plersonal i ty 

factors: ' - 

A. Interests - list hobbies, leisure time activities, etc. 



■ ■* ■ . . . ' < ■ 

B. Abilities - list specific skills or talents (known) ,. 




'C. Achievements - list. experiences over life span (activities you did) 



D. Personality - list personality variables that describe you (happy, 
sad, etc.) most of the time. ; ^ '■ 



II. Career Goals - identification of career goals: ■ : ; 

■ : I ■ z ■ V . 3,;., 

Career Goal Skills Needed How Obtained 



Vertftcatiorv of 
' Skill 



5 ' 
Jime' * 
Commitment 



f^'^ '^^^^^^"^ " identfficatfon of resources 'deeded to accomplish career'-. 
9oai , ■ ■. , ^^ , ^, \ \ ■ \>\ ' 

A. Training ' ■ ■ 



B. Financial 

•7 



,. C. Personal (parental support, etc.)_ 



The above exercise, can be filled in by the student and discussed in either 
individual or group sessions. • , ""^ 

Developed by C. W. Ryan, College qf Educatidn, University of Maine at Oronoi 
10/8/76. s : 
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HANDOUT 2 

A Career ^^nterview Guide ^ ' . 



The purpose of the interview is to' get information about work^tne 
^worker, the woric setting, and the general affect of .the work on the 
"indtvl dual 's Vife style. Both "likes and di si ikes" should be brought 
^'out. ' Use this guide. But try to' • 
-When you begin your interview, "fnforA the person being interviewed of . 
the real purpose of the interview. Encourage thei„^g4dn to talk freely 
about his'or her job—and Itsten'carefully. AskWstibns that encourage 
the person to think about the important .things that 'are invol ved. in the jo^^ 
or career-^-which they have. " - v^^^ • ' 

Use these questions but don *t limit your inquiry to these questions; you 
might not want to use all of them with every per s,on. . ' • 



I. What is the official title of -your job? 
2; How long have you been on this job? 

3. How did you first get tfivolved .in this kind of work? 

4. ■ What are some of the major tasks that you do in your work? 

' 5. What other jobs, have you had? . How are.they related, tt at all, 
to the job you now helve? . . 

6. What training or education j"s required for this job? . 

7. What do you, like most about your job? What do you' 1 ike -1 east? 

8. How does your job affect what you, do or dorf t do off the job? 

.9. If you could do , it all over again would you still select this kind 

of work? Why or why not? . > 

IGi /WhaV gives you the. most satisfactipri in the work .you are now doing? 

II. What future work or caireer' goals do you have? What job; or .work do 
you ho.pe to bejinvolved with ten years from now? 



12. What do you think are some important things that a person who is 

■■.■\ 

consiciefing going into this kind of work should know about it? 

13. Do you feeV that you have a career? If so^ are you happy with it? 
What causes you to ^fefl^^^^^ you do about it? 

14. What other comments would you like to make?- • ' 



A. record should be made of the interview. A tape recorder can be used 
if It does not inhibit the persoa from talking freely. \ ' , 
The record of the interview should include the following: date of the 
interview, place of the interview, name and ^approximate age of the 
person interviewed, job title, number of years work on this job, a 
sulnmary of the interview, and any general observations or impressions 



gained from, the interview;. 



Developed by Robert A. Ristau, College.of Education, Eastern Michigan 
v' 'UniverHtyV Vpsililnti^ Mtchigan, 1^ 



APPUCAf lOH OF CAREER EDUCATION m FOREST MANAGEMENT 
. David S. Canavera 

INTRObuCTION V 

^ Interest in preserving the forests we now have and improving 
'environmental quality has undoubtedly made' Forest Management an 
appealing-major to large numbers of students, expecially those from 
urban' areas. The job market, however, has not increased as rapidly 

as student enrollment, -thus creating a ^current nationwide surplus 

■ ..'•'»'■. * . . ■ • ■ 

' ■• • " . . . •• • • , ■ ' . ■' . 

of Forest Management majors. Another factor affecting securement 
of meaningful employment for students , is their often inadequate 
or j'ncQfnpi ete/jnderstanding of what a career in^ Forest Management °en- 
tail s\ even /fter their completion of four years of study. 
GOAL(S) 

The fntent'- of the proposed -unti- will be to provide an opportunity 
to Forest Management seniors to assess the current status of their 
persona*! career development. Many^f.- our students are still uncertain 

.a^ to: what their specific career goals are, even after four years of 
professional forestry training. The'^emphasis of this unit will be to^' 
point out thal^the individuals .themsel.ves are responsible for their own 
personal career planning'. : , ^ 

(^tudents wil] also be-.made aware that car^r development is a ^ 
cbntrnuing processv^; Too often they: erroneously get the idea that a > 

.;^four>r|ea^r^ has prepared them fora specific niche , 

where: t|iey. can^ be comfortable for the rest- of their rLiVes if pify pan 

. secure>-,§mployiTient in that area. All/ter^ firequently the/ do not in- V 
;Vesti^'ate alternate ar^as of 'emplbyment for which, they are. also " 

gquarif'ied:-,: "., 'ij.''''--'^-:' ^4c}':■^.: ■ 



This unit may fae infused into a senior seminar course. The 
senior seminar is a "capstone" course which is designed to provide 
the students (working fn teams) with an opportunity to integrate 
all oy thetr course learnings and to solve a realistic land-manage- 
ment pro'blem. / 

•OBJECTIVES. / ' . ' , 



1. To a 



ssist each student in developing career plans anci 



identifying several alternate career possibilities, 
2, To develop student awareness of the continuing need and. ' 
;\ importance of effective interpersonal communication in . 
their carei^r developments . 
By accomplishing objectives 1 and 2j the students will recognize that 
career 'development is a continuing process. . 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES' ; ,^ v. . ^ 

The methods used to accomplish the objectives will be to present 
several.topics to students, have them write their thoughts on the 
topics, and then discuss their opinions in the seminar.^ Class size 

should be "restricted* to '8 or 12^ students and there should, b^ ample 

■ . .. ' ■ • ■ . - ■• ■ ■ 

opporturlity for open discussion. The folTowing discussion questions 

have been carefully selectecl-^. achieve the unit's objectives: 

!• What were your CO n^pt ions of at career in Forest Management 

. ' bef6r% you entered a^professional forestry program? • 

2. What do y^u thin^ career in forest management entails npw 
(after you have studied it for four years)? . . 

3. Do you know what the current employment opportpkltific: are in 
forest management and has this affected your decision to 



pursue a professional forestry career? 



4. How much money will you'real isticallS' be making on a' forestry 



career? 



^5. projecting yourself five years into the future, speculate on -wha^ 
..your feel'ings might be concerning the following; 

■ - a.' Self - ■ . , . ■ ■• ; ■ V ' 

. / 4. What kind of person will I be?. . 

2. What will I value? c 

' - 3. How-will r act as that, kind of person? ' 

4. What type of lifestyle do I want? „ 

5. Where do ,1 want to l ive? ; 

b. Career ' : 

1. Wi31 I be working primarily with people, data or 

things? , ' 

2;. Win I be an operative employer?^ Supervisor or 

" middle management? Top maryigement? : ■ 

' 3. What are iT\y career motives? Use Handout l^on 
^ . , , page 47. What tJype of people>i^tl I I: primarily 

: ; associated with? ' / '■. ' , ^ 

c;. Leisure and Self-Expressive Time ; ; 
■ 1. What will r do with my time (ot^fer than work)? 

2. In w^t vyays will I be\able to express myself? ' • j 
i After you have considered these points, do you think that a careejf 
5n forestry can satisfy your^eeds? . \ 
■': 6. ' What skills do you nlow possess that you did not have before 

/ you entered college? 

1 



'7, Have any of the skills you learned In college prepdri^d you , 
. for types of employment other than those directl.;y related., 

to forestry? ' ■ • 

8, Have each student complete a Syear career plan (See 

Buck unit, HOI, pg.38). * ; ^ ■ > 

In addition to discussion of the selected topics, .one guest . 
lecture will be given by an. experienced professional forester on 
the topic: "What It Takes to Succeed as a Fore^ster in To 
Emphasis of his or her presentation will focus oh the tact thattoday^s 
foresters work primarily with people and not with trees. - 
EVALUATION- , 

The outcomes of this unit are to be assessed by student responses 
to the following questions: V , 

' !• What was your general reaction- to this unit? 

2. Did you find the unit hel pful? -^i ; ' 

3. What, were the strengths; of ;1:he . unit? , / ' ' 

4. :; What could be changed to make this unit better for you? v'y 
. . 5; .Additional comments/sugge%tions/questl6'ns, 

TIME CONSTRAINTS 

The unit will be given in a minimum of three one-hour class 
■periods, but may be extended beyond this deemed necessary. ). 
RESOURCES . . ' 

.1. Articles: 

Bobie, E. F. Employment of 1976 forestry graduates; Journal 
; of Forestry. 1977. 75. 268-270. - ■ ' ' ,S 

! Theoe. D. R. Employment of ,1975 forestry. graduates;. . JourriaT iv 

: r - of Forestry. 1976. 74. 165-168. ' ° ' 
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>: ■ 

Vasey, R. B. & Dr. R. Tbeoe. Enrollment trends in professional^ 
>nrncty>y crhnni ^' . |l q72>1 976. ' JournaV of Forestry , 1977, 75, 

2.. Book:- ■ V . ' • •. -r. 

> Mitchel 1,.,. Joyce S. I can be anything . New. York: College- 
Entrance E)f ami natifen Board, 1975; 

3. Resource person - a practicing professional forester. 

4. Handouts: ^ * ^ ' • . . 

• '..Career Motives List ' 
5 Year Career Plan (See pg. 38) ; - . 

* ■ . - . ' . ■ ■• ' • » 
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- HANDOUT 1 47 
■ • . ^ ; CAR^^^ • ^; . : 

:1- To have. people admire my work t " / 

,■.'■.•2. To travel- ' ^ \ '^l''^' 

To shape rnY own work . \ 
^ 4. .To 'have a Well -by ' : ^ 

^5, To be in a position-bf power ; / 

* 6, To have new or unusual experiences • 

7. To be able to constantly learn ' 

8. To have lots of mon^ - ' ' '^V^ 

9. To accomplish something importan 

10. To see tangible results 

% ' ■ ." . . . ■ ■ ' ' '■■^:'■■ 

^l•^ VTo be a le^der^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ; 

12. To have to work hard ■ 

V 13. To control my own schedule ^ 

•14>» To avoid pressure - . 

15. To keep myself heat and clean ^ ■ \^ 

.16. TcT have freedom in my work ^ . 

17. -To have a lot of 'free time ^ ■ 

18. To ^ do my own thing ' 

19. . To be in a position to give orders 
2d.>^v^Tb be carefree 

21. To plarn and organize £^ • 

. 22,; tq have people come to me ' . 

- 23. To spend iry time doing things for others ; ^ . 

24. To be in charge 

25. ' To be rny own boss " . " v% 

26. To work for the good of society . 

Souirce: Hansen, Lorraine, S.; Klaurens;' Mary K. & Tennyson. W. W. in' 

Life Styles and Wo rk: A Career Education Resource Guide . (Minnesota 
^ Department of Education, 1972). . . ~ — ; , 



APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN. AGRICULTURAL 
. MECHANIZATION TECHNOLOGY 

Thofnas E. CKristensen 



INTRODUCTION ^ 

Agricultural Mechanization includes the appl i cation of engineering 
develoiDinents in the fields of agriculture and for^ry. The Agricultural 
Mechanization Technology associate degree recipient^has covered the basic 
and practical aspects of the subject and is qualiffed to work, at the . 

technician level . " -i/ 

tais unit is 'the outline for a first semester ortenliation seminar 
required of students ih the Agricultural .Mechanization Technology progiram. 
Fe\i students, if any. have a broad knowTec^ge o career opportunittes 
available i/n the technical areas of agri;cilture. and 'forestry.. Thtsv; ../^ 
seminar is designed to give the studentr?ah\Q.verview of the field, explore 
new directions in th^ f iel d , devel op career >warene§s, establ ish 'cateer 
goals, and give aissistanc^ in preparing a job-search^plan:: : 

GOALS ' . , . ' 

Goals of this seminar are for students to: 
..i 1. increase the student's awareness of the career opportunities 
in the field. 

z: broaden the student's knowledge of the technical level of 

, : • ■ ■ ■ the- field.. : '"^ '. ; " 

3. increase student awareness of procedures" used to obtain 

employment in the field. ■ .. . 

• OBJECTIVES ■• ■ ' .. 

-The following describe the objectives of student^ performance ' ' . 

expected for th.is unit. : the students will be able to: 



' i. identify several career options: available in Agricultural . 

Mechanization and he able to list three possible alternatives 
cohsi stent with their interests and abilities^ and ' 
• . 2»> devel^ and practice the skills necessary for resume writing^ 
' and employer contact. . 
LEARNING .ACTIVI i lES • 

The following activities will be implemented to el icit a high 
level of;:student involvement. * V . / . 

i: ■V^^^^ the^student assess values, A^b inteif^ests'i: jb|; a^ 

through adi|4.nistration, interpretation and^discussion of the 
following ^ests: 
^ : a. Strong-Campbell Vocational Interest Blank (SVIBl 

b. Employment Fleadiness Scale 
- c^ .Career Maturity Inventory - Attitude Seal e'N: . 

; 2. . Have the. student ^partici pate in pahel discussion's with various 
^ -resouree'^^ frbm the f i el d concerni:hg career . pbssibil it|es 

■■'v'-""':. : and .trends .T'^'; "^^ ■ ■ '■^'.'A--'- ' -\ . ' ' 

3> Have thfe student- sea^ periodicals for 

. new developments of interest, iiuch as, equipment, fabrication* 
y \ techniques, management techniques and new businesses. 

4. Have the student identify and* prepare a" l ist of prospective 

employment areas in thp. field, with designation regarding th^e; 
• geographical areas ;and| employers involved. 
,5, .Have the student complete^' resume and job application proceduresL 
■ 'for several prospective emplbyers in the desired ayea^(^^^ 
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6. Have the. studeht; identify areas of employm^^t that are desirable 
to him or her; 

. v 7 . Have the;, student sel ect supporti ng el ecti ve. courses that woul d 
• b,$ helpful in preparati oh for the desired employment area. ^ 
Discuss the relation and validity of each of the courses in 
the support program". 

EVALUATION . . \ - 

i. Secure, student evaluation of the seminar through loca^^ 

course evaluation forms.. ■ . 

1. Secure student opinion reports to".industry and employer 
J--:, representatives;.-/. ■• ' , ; / 

• '3'. Conduct a follow-up study one year after .graduation to 

evaluate effectiveness of career selection, preparation and . 
. ,; job^search awareness activities from student's viewpoint and 
\ .Vliiis!/^ber erriployer ;^^^^^^^^^^ ^ r ' 
. TIME:CqNSTRAINTS< \ ;.; ;V v,;-;;;'. ^ ' /V:; V '' '. '\ 

' ' i}k\4!0^^)i: t^^: mesti ngs y 50 mi nutes eiach is Suggested . ', 

.resources;. ■ A^^^^ ^ /-z ■ 

"1. Instructional Resources ^ " ' ; 
V; Shertzer . B . Career PI anniiiig . Boston , MA.: Houghtoh-Mi-ffl in, 

;;--4;Co../;197.7;''327,''\' y ' ' ^. : --^ ' 

' ' Industry and .local, employer representatives . ; 

■ Tppic outline for* seminar ;Tn Agricultural Mechanization: . ; .^i,,^.- 

y^?-; Technology:- v ' ■ 

a. inventory of interests arid attitudes - 
' ' bV a historical view'pf technology ^% 

: ' -c^ panel discussions with industry, and empl oyer representatives 
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d. . current directtons in research new products 

e. investigation of career opportuntttes in field 
' f . . expectations of employers on the job 

. g. seff measurenient of job . performance 
. h. factors involved in eval uation of careers 
i. setting of career goals 

j. factors involved in selection of job-search area > 
V k. resume and appl iqation preparation techniques 
Secure a 1 ist of. representatives in businesses and industries^ , . 
2... Assessment rnstruments:. 

Strong-Campbell- interest Inventory, Palo Alto, CA.r 

• w ' ' ■ . . •. • 

Consulting Psychologists Press,. 19.76. 

Employment Business Scale./ Athens, GA.: Anthony M. Alfano,/ 
Department of Counsel iTi^S Stujdent ipersonnel Services, College , 
of Education, Aderhold Building, University of Georgiai, 1976. ' 
. :. Caireer Matur i ty I nven.tory ; El Monte , CA " CTB/McGraw. Hi 11,1 973 . 



• - SEMINAR ON ^CAREER. EXPLORAT ION IN THE Fiao OF 
RESOURCE AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 

Wallace C. Dunham v' V 

INTRODUCTION 

TFie focus of tfiis seminar is to orient students enrolled in. the : 
Resource and Business Management Program to alternative- career options , 
available to them. It has been observed that a number of students :en^ 
polled in this program lacK a general sense of purpose or direction, 
they seem to express a general aiml essness and i'liabil i ty tp involve. , 
. themselves in the educational process in a truly meaningful way. '.• 
' Part of the[ above circumstances may be attributed to- Tack of basic 
informatfon concerning occupations, careers^^^^^;^^^^^ Some 
students, are enrolled in the program on tk^^^^^^^ b^^^^^^ 
tion, misconceptions, misunderstandings, inadequate information, in- , 
expediency, or exte'rnal pressures. Many are uncertain a? to goals and 
opportunities. 

, Another frequently encountered problem revolves around th.e Tack, of 
' self-uriderstariding exhibited by many students.' Few students have a ■ 

.reajisttc cnception of their own pbteniiial s, interests,- values, aptitudes 
■ and motivations. Many have had 1 ittTe opportunity to' inventory and/or " 
explore these characteristics. 

As a result of the above situations,: m^^ 
to tfieir : future career .goal s » • The purpose of this , seminar is to^ 
a'; greater sel f and career-awaireness regarding future plans; in the partici 



■ ^ The- goals o.f thf^ semfriar are for students to: 
; IV/, gain- knowTed^ as'Veiated to joh satisfaction: in the. .; 

* aregi of resource and business managementi 
• : . 2>;^g^^ Of the spectrum of careers' offered by success- 

ful: completion of a program of study in the area of resource 
. / ' .and busine^^^ and . >• ; v 

3, J gain knowledge of the ski ITs necessary in ord#'^to-^p 

succe.ssful job-rel ated tasksy in. ; vario^ career optiojis in the 
area of resource and busings management, - ^. 

OBJECTIVES', . . / " ; '- "^ '7' ' '^^^^^^^^ 

. . For^^ach of the preceding goals; certain object tv6^^^ student' 

?'•■"' • . ■ ' . , ■ • . ' . 

.peirformahce are set forth. Students, upon completion of this unit, 

will be able to: 

■ 1>iist at least five personal 1 ife gokls^ , ' 

2, list the positive and negativd features, in terms of .pisrsonal 

• ; life goals, of at least three career options, ' ■ ' * 

^^'^ 3: beVabl^ to identify .four specific facts-about self as revealed 

by th.e interest invejitory sco 

4, be able to identify three possible job options consisten^^ 
/ . iiAHth the knowledge,; gained from objective three above, and which. 

could be obtained upori completion of the program in resource! 
and business management^' 
5•^ have an understanding of the^ competencies which, tfiey need to" 
develop, in order to a(ih,ieve one or mora career objectivesy arid, 
:v 6 the knowledge involved in 'the prisparation of a letter of 

resume. . 



LEARNING AGTIVniES; ■ : . . ; v ■ . ' 

^ The'^earning activities planned for this.-unit are as follows:;. 
: l.;"^Each student wilT complete the, .fQlToWiiig'^ . • , 

ments :. ■ ■ '' ' ■ y ' 

, : a. *- Strong-Campbell Vocational Ii^terest Inventory 

■ b. '.''Self Directed Search "^::;:^'.:-;;|, '{\\-':'^. /^[y,-' ^l:'. [ 
- 2. At least one class session Afrll^^^ ^^^^^ f ''^^ 

: values clarification,/ The ^fj^u^-pp^ this session ,wilL be.. 
to aid, the students irvidentifyiiig their value^^^ 
(See VitV'o unit Vol; ill). . ;: ' : 
V S'^. 3. : One or more cl ass session? will be held to fajii^l iarize 
' ' ' "students viith resources llich as 'the Occupational :Quqook ; ; V:^^ 
Handbook, the Career Planning and Placement Office, and with 
agencies such 'as the Maine Employment "^Security'. Commission and :^ 
local private employment services. ; 
4. Each student will be expected to analyze three-jot^s bf : . 
• interest to ae£, Jhis 'analysis will include i such things: as: 

duties, quaTTfigations.'p^ needed ^ methods of entenrig 

- time required to attain skills . normal 'career progressipn: 
possibilftfek, related occupations, earnings, arid; condition? 'pf 
work. As a part of this' analysis, each studentwill interview 
- "a total of at least five persons currently employed in Phe of 

these jobs. A written repPrt ^nU^ be submitted on Both the ^ 
• analysis and interviews, i- ' 
;::. ,5. SeA/ertf class sessions will be dey 
■ \ letters of applications ^nd a personal resume. Each 'student ; 
" will be expected to prepare a letter of appl ication and a 

resume for a job of interest to them . , 

ol ■ ■ ■ ,■ ' 



Several class 'sessions will be devoted .to seminars with . 
business,, industry arid, public, service .representatives. 

evaluation' . . ; : ^.5; ;r 

; ; I Alfiiis: seminar is to .be conducted on a pas$/fai^l b^^^ To receive 
vdredit for compTetiOii k)f the seminars, : parties 

\ a minimum iOf' twelve of. the fourteen 4essions and all assignments must 
' be rated; satisfactbrila?,:, by the assignment to be rated: 

satisfactdrily it^m bfe coinpTete and meet the seminar objectives.. ^^^ i V^^ 

fiSiE CONSTRAINTS . ; V-' ' ' ' ■ ' 

Seminar sess:ions will be held once each week durln^^ 

»week semester. ; Each session js 50 'minUtes^im The seminar 

carries one course credit. ''■ : '''^^ ' ^ 

RESOURCES. ^ : V . ; - \r <■::''■ 

1^ Assessment Instruments: 

a. Strong-Carppb.e^^^^^^^^ Interest Inventory/ Consul ting ^ ^ 
■ 1976. / : 

b. ' Sel f Directed Search » Consul ting Psychol ogists Press , ; 
; ; Palo Alto, CA., ;i973v ^ ''{^^'•^'::- -'\ 
2. Instructiotlaly^R^^ 

a. Community resource pe^^ , 
;^ b. Selected faculty resource ^p 

c. UMO Career Counseling Center per^^ 

.3. ^ Books: :■■ > ■ ^'^-/'/'y^^ ;-^^:;;-v \ . y 

a-. Occupational Outloofc Handbook ,. Bureau of Labb^^^^ 

U.S.* Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1977-1978. 

b. Simon, S.; Howe, L. W. & Kirschenbaum. H. Values 
Clarification . New York: Hart PubVishing; Co.", T972. 



APPirCATrOMS OF CAREER EDUCATIOi^ IN AGRICULTURAL 
■ ' c- AND RESOURCE ECONOMICS: '■■A CAREER . " 

. DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR? ^ 

Z : ' ' F. Richard King ,, . 

■mRobucTiONv:"v..\,/^. ■ -'^'^^k vi- .■ . ' 

' ■ The goal q^^ DepaHmeht of Agricul^^;UTra^% at 
the ;Un jxj^rsij^^^^^^^ improve 1 if e for Maine peopl e througlj teachi ng , 

'r€isearc:H\an^^^^^ ':-:-:_,:y'^-^^ 

/■Jhe specific mi of 'tHis-:^^^^^ 
contribute to problem-sol ving in:;^e social science a^pect^^^^ricul tural 
reispurce devel opmient, cbmmunil|^ -p^ opment and ;hatu^ resource 

idey(|j;o|Dment ' ■ ■ ■-••^ ' -V ^^'V- ■ '^'^ ''-^ • " " ' ' , ■ 

■ /The department is;interdisciplinary in; natiirev y Staff members have- ' r 
training in* agricultural and resource ecorioin,fcs,^ruraT sociology, sociology, 
coniTiunity devel opmant, public admintstratidn and education. -. The faculty of 
the departmeni: plan and coordinate teaching,, r^ programs 
in the three : ma j#;areas of agricultural bus1n6^'-m^^ markettrig^' 
community devel opmipnt. and natural resource, d^v^lj^pme^it. -I: v 

The purpose' of this seiri^' to proyida. ai forum for career educa- 

tion/appl icabl e "to students ii ^ip of the seven degree programs in the 
department. The Si'eminar is primarily for students in Bacc^ Degree 
programs in Agricultural and Resource Econo 

Sociology, and.;^i^feation and Park Manaqement., It will coj^si of fourteen - 
two-^hour sessions. It will normally be taken in the^^^^.s^ and is 

designed to provide a follow-up to; the Freshm Orientation program. 

GOALS ,„; ^ ■ ^-A^^^^^^^^^^^^ v.:/' 

Upon completion of the seminar the student should have a much: cTear- 
eir perceptidn rel ationshi p. -between the wor] d of work and cl assroom 



aGti\^|tle$. broader khovfl&dge of possible care^efs In the various degree 
programs and a greater understanding of.hisyor her own career t^^^ > 



^- and learning objectives 

The seminar fs designed to cover the following topid^^^^ :\.r 
' ' !• ' 'Ihtroduction -to Career Development. The purpose of this 
• ,1: , . . .*PBJc is I'or-t'heVstudent to gain a basic understanding of . 
concerns included /in career development, 



4} 



2. ; S^l^^Awareness.^ ;The^^f^^^^ in career developmervt is to 
.1 get^ a Ipetter p^rce^^ wh^re one is and where one is 

- heaij^ng. The puirpose of this unit is for the students to 
become mojrev'aware. of their Aown^tf^ , personality atid ^ 
■ . .;43.(iteint.?al'. ' ■.■ . V ' ^■ 

3. "Career Awareness. ^ Most students have had. little or no / • 

expert^iice that enables them to rel ate .kndwW^ about theiri . :^ 
selveslto career ^objectives in an org^riiz^d fashion. The - ' . 
purpose ^^^^^^ unit is 'to assist the student in this process V 

andr^eT^/tn/developing career goals. / Ji,..; 

4. Decision-flaking in Career Development.'. The purpose of thislunit 
•. is to ti)'crease|.the st^udentsl knowledge of the many resources 

available to aid in career decision-making. 

of Specific Careers. The purpose of this unit fs to 
makeftha student aware of possible career opportunities in the { 
vario'us major areas of interest within the department. Most ■ 
students enter the program because of 'personal cpntactv because 
. the, name appec(ls<to them, or by acefdent, Very'few students 
I^ave'^^a^^^ determine career possibilities 

' : : ■ ■■■ ■ ■ 'I- : ■ ■ ■. ■ - 

. open to th.eni upon completion of their degree program, ' ' '-^ 
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6^.'- EmployabtTity Skilly. Jhe purpose of this unit is for the 
student to clarify hfs or her understanding of. the skills 
\' . needed in at least two career areas of interest. The unit 
s/^i / will also assist the stjudent to develop a plan to- obtain . 

\ '. ■■ .; ■ , . ■ ■ * 'b •■• ■ 

th.ese:ski"lls. ; ■ - ■ 

OBJECn\(^S; ' ■•■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
r the 'following objectives are general . in nature and are meant to 

.■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ '' : ^ : ' . . ^ 

be infused in the seminar topics. 

.' i . The student . must demonstrate that he or she ^understands . ■ > 
. . V what is involved in career d the world - 

- of work relates -to classroom^^^i ' 
' ; ' will be' demonstrated by writing, an essay which desc^ 

specific relationships b^ 

courses: they have taken fUse witfc Topics 1 and 5^..y;;5(f^V;-^, . • • 
■ 2.V The student will c a minimyti) of two selfi^-^iA/ar^n^ss)^^^^ 

; '.ekercises (All^^^ 
- V ^ ' Campbell Interest Inventory. The student:%ill then develoiD 
1 ;i "a profile of themselves (Use' with Tbpics 2 and 6) . 
' "%v The student will develop career and learning objectives. The : 
I ^'^--^-bboectives will Inc^^^^ Specific activities in orfeito_clarify 

career objectives ~~(Use with Topics -3 arid 6). 
"3. ' Tfie-student wil Vbecome familiar with decision theory, the 
; . iT*?. resources , and, the -material s avail ibl e to assi st^ i^ deci sion- 

W: making related ta career choices (^e. with Topics 3 and 4). 
, Sr'Tjie st^ to profile at least six work situations 

in the area of their major interestj^.;.. The student must explores 
'( through contacts in the working world / thrrequii-ements o1J; at 
.least two possible careers (Use v^ith Topics 2; 3^ 



The tnter^f aw format used. with, the Buck unit (p;. 40) is . also 
suggested here. * . 

:. ^7. The student wtn develop a learning plan which'.w^^ 

Various activities, including field expedience and specific 
: courses, which Wilt assist him or ^er to >o bt a i]aifc.ih e s k i 1 1 s 
: necessary to be employed in their chosen fields? (Use with 



^Topics 3 And 6). ^ ; " 

LEARNING ACTniXIES . 

These 1 earning activi ti e$''were desi gnedv^ for 'broad :?appl icatipn. and; 

,.:':mMi'muni' . student involY^^ i - ^:. ^ ^ ' ; ■ 



ma^^^lum ; stuqe mvo i.ven 



\^1V;:,A i^ecturd^di the meetings of 

^ the' seminar with,; sufficient- time for indiviclual questions, 

2, \Reading assignments will be made and placed on reserve "in 
.. .^-^th^ UMO'TibrarS^f' ' ' ' -.^ V^-;.^ . 

3. StuHents Will complete the StrongrCampbell Vocational Interest 
Inventory and. participate in various self r.a^jtelre^s^^^^^ 

A0^^;t]Js^ and; use of the Occupational Outlook :^ 

' ■ ■' ' Hai^idfebbkHthe Dictionary of Occupational Tit! es and other ' * 
-resDMi^ces alyailable t awareiness, 
for: example i Terkel^ 1974 (Use with Topic 3)^. 
5. Each student Vwi 11 '^be expected, to conduct two interviews, one ; 
.in each of two different occupational clusters, in relation ,;. 
to their high interest scores on ; Strong, The . fi ndings wil 1 
* * be . reported ...in tl. kss ■= (uke wi th Topi c -3 ) . . ^ ; - 
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^ 6, Each student will wri te a reaction paper-cioveH^^ 
^ /. ' tn deci^fon-tfieory. Discussion in class will relate theory^. 
.. and applications to career choices (Use with^'l^ic 4), • 

V 7* Th^^student wtVl^^^^ six work situations of 

: ; , : interest^asied upon , guest* s discussionsVand .v 

V ■ V ^ /-"^^^^ Furthterv .^he studpni wili;^^^^e^ in detail, 

. through contacts in the working, world, two pdssible.^careers 

r ■ . • Other tfian those explored in^ activity 5^ ^^(^ with Topic 5), ' 
^8\' . The studeht wil;l;^d learning plan, to "obtain the ^ . 

; . _^ ^ skills necessary to be employed in at least two chosen '\ 

•'^ • 

.. . Jhe ^sugige^ted eY;9l.uatton;:prq:cedures wil-l^ \iricl uder . ^ ^ 

' / .1' The sl^udent will complete an essa^^ relating cours^s^ which 

f;^- ^'^^^^^ 0^ work, - 

j-Campbel 1 Interest Inventory. 




interviews^ with people working tn ' . 

K ' -^^ ' .■ 

s'i' ; "two :occupational xlustars^ and coniplfetjon 'of visitation logs, 

■ , t;^ 4 . , the student on deci&ipnrfef^eory ■■ 

V:'^^ications to choices. ^ \.i>^ ' 

5*, Stijidgrtts will complete profiles of two pos$ible careers 

y ;^ejated to tte^^ ' ' ■ ' ^■x7'- 

6* Studen^^ill. deitelop..?a;'p^ learntng plan based upon - 

, 7. ..Standard couriSa eyaluatton forrns wiHl bg: fllXifefi out by e£(ch 
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^ * . . ;The seminar is planned for a ^maximum of fourteen sessibrls of two 

hours dui^aliioh .dver ^^t^^^^^ is suggested that sessions 

"—■•7' • be':h^^d-'ever^-^qtfi^ • . . '^-^ ■ ■■^> ■ . ■ 

•:RES&RCES" -'. ^ • x;;.^-'"^^ •:■.,;>' ••. ■ \-.v""> ■ 

; ... ■^■■•■^/^^•■v : In'structfonal:'' . ./■ ■•'-^ ^ •. 



a. Career Goi|nselfng Center - University of, Maine at Orono ; ^ 

. ' - i^'... • • / ■ ■■• ■ ,-■ .■ •/■• ^'/..^w-a'-^y 

. ComniMnTty, Business and Agency\Per^onnel. . - / - ^'5^^^ 



. c. "Career Information Questionnai from )S tan ley / ; 

Ferguson, University of Mc^^ne at F^rm^^^ 
Plenyak, Board of Education of ^ 
r; / ^ Maryland; 7^!' '/I^''.- ' ■ v'^::;-^'^ ' ^ •:'^7^"^^^^^^^ ^ 
'2; Assessment: Instruments ; « ' ■ ■ ^ ^ -M^^ 

. • K a;. Strong-Campbell: Interest Inventory, PaJlo Alto^^ {JA/v, . - ..^^^^^^ 
• ConsuTl^ing Psychol ogl'Sts Press^,: 1976;; ^ ■ * ^i^-^-^'--^' 
bv Allport, 6, W,; Vernohy'P/ E, & Lindzey, A. . A study / " 
of Values. Boston , MA. : '^Houghton-Hiff 1 'rig Go . , 1960 
"3./ ■ Books : ■"■ j: v--^^- ^' .■.. .>■ / • 

, a. , Johnson, D. W. -Reaching Out . Nev? Jersey: . Preritice-Hail,'. 

b. Occupational Outlook Handbook ,^ Washihgtogii' D.C. . U.Sv ■ ■ ; ;i; 
Department of ComiTierce , Bureau of la bor^tati sti cs , 1976-77 '. 
- c- Dicti ona ry of Occupati onal Ti t1 es , 0 . S . . Departmeilt :of 'LaSor , 
. Washington i D.C : Gover/(ment Printing Office, .197^^ 
d. Terkel, S. Working ." New York^^^^^^ AVon Books, ^1 974. / 
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APPLICATION OF CAREER EDUCATION IN 
■ MICROBIOLOGY^: \ A. CAREER J3RIENTED COURSE 

. ./'^Melvin .Gershiiian 



•••litrRODUCTioN'^ , ■ r . . , . .. 

Instructors -teachtng ' introductory courses have, the opportunity of 
hot only exposing Students to their respective^, expertise, but of / 
.furnishing ah experience that might determine the student's ultiiiiate . . . 
direction^^ and/or occupation. ' , 

The leisure and affluence existihg today, coupT^^ desire 
:tp do something useful i; rewarding, jind socialiy^^^ 
vated many indivttl^uals to return to school;. '' An increasing 'numbef^ kre • 
taking continuing educatipncour tO" advance- their ambitions, placate ^ 
interests i develop- some^rpinima^ skills sample the 
acadetnic erivirbnment. ^ * ^ . "v; > ^ ^ 

Microbiology as a discipline, provides significant insights into 
the various life pro.d^^^^ Not only; does* it constitute a basic , :v 
discipii.ne .in and of itself ;* but It is-, also a required^oundation to . . 
. -pur^^:other areas 1q^^^ within, the bioTogicctl ^ f^ Ip^-keep-.; 



l^' 15 1:^1in is permeati ng uni - 



^'important to stress the pivot#^ position of this 



J'J sW and tempoiil^ry employment itpos- 

a SEE approach '(Study, Expiosure, 



■^J^^i;%;p!f^i,crobiology^h designed and taught with the following 

'^€^'##'tg§il^ in '-order tp- develop an overall career aiA/areness in. 




ro b i 0 1 ogy : 
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1. To acquaint the student wjth thfl particular di'scipline and 
V its significance to sbciefty. . , ^ , : 

2. To provide informatiip regafeng trajning^ and required 
course work ..^il^ • • : ' 



3. To expose -stuf^hts to the: ppportuni ties and career. options 



a vail ablatio "newcomers.'' ^ :^ ; • 



;. . 4. To provide students opporttfliities to meet microbiologists 
/v^nd ob^rve.work^ing conditions. /■ 
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Five major instructional areas should be emphasized - they include: 
Unit! - Introduction. vto Contemporary ; 

Unit 2 - Microbial Anatomy,- P^^^^^ : ;^ 

Unit 3 - The Growth and Control of\Microorgahisms ; . ^ 

\Unit 4 --.Infectious Diseases and Immuriity : #\ ■■ .-f^ , ^ 

./Unit 5 - Coinmunity and^jlndustrial -Based Activities' Involving 
/ • V >:>^^^^^ the Use of Microorganisms ' • / - . 

OBJECTIVE(S) "y ' > ' 

Two. instructional areas (Units 1 and 3)J^ here in 

order to. exemplify the: infusion of a career a^Ja^ within an area of 
microbiology:; " * / • 

Unit* r - Introduction to Micpobes: History^ and Contemporary 
• Applications- s . v ' '-/'MW'^ 

V^'J^'^^ik^^/i^'r^ W will be described and compared. Their omnipresence 

V:*:^^ things, their past and present role in 

? w^#rmehtati.pn, disease and research wi IT be noted. Students sh6uld be 
» ^ , • introduced-to various professionals and graduate students to update .and 

' 'augnient:,:tffe'.lr.- know! edge on the use andvsitudy of microorganisms . -..In ^ . 

■v.'jv':;,^^::' 1 ' - v.vs./-^ ■'■ ' "'••^ i"^' 

- addition,, they wi 1 V al so be able to >1 earn in a direct, and perhaps more 



meaningful way, the types of training -scientists have and'^identify 
courses 4equj red to pursue their Vine of activity. ' / ^ . 

Texts, supplementary dutside reading, and; interviews will . . 
be necessary to comple1:e this; assignment successfuTly.^^ 



y/ill be isvaTuated. on the^ basis pf ekams, interview participation, and^ 

an in-depth rep^Yfr^^^ ^he^^c§reer o existing in the 

■;:field -of 'micr%biQl,()jk^ ■■c.i^^:^^^''^^^' - " ' • ' \ . 

J The. student shp^^^^ to;" ^ ' , 

: gisc^^^-the; ::r^^^ of ^ '.'^ : 
^ ^ ',nie|sure empl^ 

;i. r' Define spontanebus generation and discuss the arguments . ' 



for and against this/dpctrine* . / . ' [ 

•n ' 4.: Explain and give examples of the process of fermentation. 

■ ■ ^ ■■ , . . ■ ^ ' 

5. List ways, microbes contribut^e to our Welfare. . - ' 

- h 6. List j^rid e%i1ain innovative ways microbes' are presently 

being,.used: - / • .. 

• 7. Conduct an interview with a microb-iologist engaged in a 
commercial public heal Jh or research act ivxty^^^^^^^^ * 
microbes as , a t6ol . , ' x^i-'rtjJ^' '' -^ : . ? 
. Unit 3 - The Growt^-and Control of Microoganisms' ^ 
In microbiology, ^pajQ^ and 
characterizing micrpprgatiisms. will concert. itself with 

the basic nutritive requirements of microkes and the culture media 
and environmental f^'^ctoYs necgssary for their subs ittance^ The • 
^student will learn^^ various procedures used to isolate dnd -stain a 
pure*cuiture and jamHI become f ami fia^ with .^he biochemical arlid sero- 



■ ■■■■ . ■ ■ , ■ • 

to ascertain therapeutic efficacyand sterilization methods will be . 
explained. 

The student should, know: 

■ . ■ * 

i. The general nutritive requirements of (nicroorganismsi " *• .'fil 
. and be able to list media that can be used to grow '-'-^^^^S- 
hardy and more fasti tious organisms, 



i 2. The compos in^rK^f frequei I ^ used laboratory media, 
3,, The properties of selectTVe and differential mecligi,. and 
; enrichment broth, . ' ^ . ' • . 



4, How to raahlpulate the" physical environment to cultivate 
' 'organisms,/ ,. ; ■•■ ■ ' 

5, How to do. a quantitative'ahalysiS, " ^ ^' v 

6, How tQ inoculi'^e ferm^^ and', read 'the ensuing 
reactions, - v; ■ 

7, How to stain specimens, 

" '■ ■ ■ ■ ' < ■ . ■ ■ • . ■ • ' * . 

8, How/ to ascertain effectiveness of disinfectants and 
chemotherapeutic agents, , v " 

9, How to operate an autoclave.' :^ 

. , Each student should' visit either a hospital^, dairy ^1^^ 

water treatment pi ant, or. comparable facil ity^to observe, the above . 
methods in dperation and the iiorking conditions of those involved, 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES. , ' • "■ • . . ^ ' 

The learning ^^xp.erTence will involve instruction, a project 
report and a field exposure, ' : 

\ ■ : ' The .primary cQur'^^^^^^^ be provided by lectures, class- 

i,' room demonstrations,' dind outside reading of Journals, appropriate 
texts, arid popufarp^ A pr^oject report identifying a ; 

q '^^'^'^-^'v' . significant career a be required, and a' 



field exposure in the foVm of an i^iterview with suitable personnel , 
in food science, dairy industry, public health ^nd hospital laboraT . 

stories, university research units, and^o on,will be expectea;;'^ ^ . ' ; • 

students should be encouraged to request and/or volunteer for some ^ 
fbrm;x)f .^attive^ participation in the work they observe. Th^s type^ V: 
of exposure and experience could be useful to the,, student in the . ^.]- 
process of selecting a qareer; ' "r^:;/ -V 

c An interview format rnoc^^^^^ in use." by first- . v.' 

vyear^ students in thfe^^^^^ of Lil;^,, Sciences- a?id .Agri.cu1ture\will/ ^ ' ' V^- 

i;tje' used (See HO i)ir%hjs'^^^^ provide the student with^a;^; '-^^ 

more intimate picture of the profession. Additional points fol i^v\pj^c!?^fp J^^^^ 
/• ^ - Job Interview Guide ^ v i '-^^^M^^'-^'r^^- 

: The purpose. of the intefrviiew is to^get informatiori afbut work^ ^ '^l^i^ 

^the worker, and the work setting. .Both "likes and dislikes" should^__: j-^-^ 
be brought out. Using HO 1 as a;guide;- encouraged 
to try and be somewhat informal . When beginning his br:x)fe^ interview, 
the student should infprm th'e person being interviewed of purpoise 

of this exercise. The peir^^on should be encouraged to talk frqely about 

. ' . . ' ■ - . _ > ■ . -".'^ ■ ■ \. 

his or her job — and the student shoyld listen carefully. ■ - ' 

■ .. ■■ - ^ . .'^ ' . ■ . , ■ ; ' ^ ^ . ' ' ' - 

EVALUATION ' V . ^ ■ :^ - ^ ■ . ■ ' " ^ ^; . -'^^^^ ' 

^ Regular and routine examinations will be given over lecture 

material. In addition, the student's interview and project report,^ 

evaluated on overall organization, d,epth, and dbcume^ntatidn will 

contribute 10 percent t(l; the total grade. ' . -f ■ -'^ ■ 

■ TIME CONSTRAINTS - ■ . .r^'-' ^ / . ' 

Approximately three w?eks (7.S,'„hours of instruction) wi^l be • • • 

devoted to each unit./ The. student will also be required. to budget \'\, 

the adequate time required to conduct an, interview, virite a project 
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RESOURCES:,;- • • .U, . ■ ■ ■ '■ ' : ' ■ \ v.- . ' ' ; ^ 

. Text : ■; Ander so n „j;p . A . • I ntroductt^j p h to mi cro b i o 1 ogy St ' 

•;V.-:-:r.-'-. ' t-Oiii'SV MO. :. C; .V;;,Mpsby;;,.Cp'K^:W^^ ^ ■/ 

Brace,,;inc. r 1966. , ■'.'.'"'^ .. •■ : ' . 

/ - Video tapes: . Microbes and Men . ■ (Public ■Television. Li br^^ 

' Vjdep Program Service, 47^ L'Ehfarit Plaza West, 

"■ " ' " S.W., WashingtokfD.g* 20D24). - 

• , V; ' ^ . . * . ' ■ ; . ' , . 

Films: Careers in Microbial ogy . (American Society for \ 

V . Microbiology,. 1913. I St, , N.W. , Washington; D.C.' .- 

■■ '■20006).^;^^ A,;,.; - ■. 

Local hospital , industrial, or uriiversi ty staff arid personnel 
involved within nricrqbiology. /: <• 
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■ THE INTERVIEW I-???;.;: ' ' 



Name of person inter:;^iewed: 
1. Job 



2, Number of years on the job 



3. How did you first get involved in. this kind of work? 



4. ^^ WHat are do in vybur work? 



5. What training or education is recjuired^r this job? 



v 6.V What do you like mosri: about your job^ 



JCf you„ could jdo it over again, would you still select this kind of 



8. What gives you the most satisfaction in the work you are doing now'?; 



9 v^^ ' W^^ do you "^think are somk i^por-tant things \^^^^ is 
^ considering going into this* of work shpuld kpow about it? 



Q 10. What other comments would you like tsp make? 0_ 
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APPLICATION OF CAREER EDUCATION IN AGROSTOLOiBY. 

' Roll In G. Glenn- ■ : - ; f ' 

INTRODUCTION- ' ' 

':: ' Agrostology is the study of turf grasses and their* use arid" 
culture. The discipline covers turf species, adaptation, botany, 
growth habits, culture requirements and use, benefits ^or limitations'. 

In modern usage^^^^^^ grassy surface./ The use of turf 

dates back to biblical timesv Turf . wai;^ useid extensively during the; ^i:-j':.§ 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as lawns and as grass strips i n i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
gardens. ;;^Al|:hough turf culture has beeri practice(i;:f^ 
wasn't until 1880 that turf culture became a real ^science and art. 
The first researc^i on turf was initiated by *the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Many other experiment stations now do extensive ■ - 
turf research. The major-gains in the use and Icnowledge of turf have 
occurreid since 1950. ^ * . 

Use of Turf . Turf is used in a wide variety of situations, which may 
be grouped into three general categories: (a) functional ,(b)recreationr 
al/and (c) ornamental . "^^unctlon^ use to solve a problem,, 

such as glare control, noise suppression, heat dissipation,. dust and rtiud 
el iniination^(;soil erosi;on, bound,ary delineation, and pollution. Re- -, 
cr'eational uses involve play: football, baseball , field hockey j^. crciquet, 
lawn tennis, polo', irugby, shooting and hiking. Under these uses, the 
vturf must be ab)e to withstand heavy tr^ Ornamental uses of ' 

^turf provide beauty and attractive/less to, a landscape. The aesthetic ' 
value of tiirfv is becomin in 
relation to the mental adjustment of people in densely populated areas v 



The f trst -Cfrei^Hiiir^ spring serves to break the mental depression. 

yesulttng^^^^^f^^^ 

The" iTipst ext^^ use of turf is on resibential lawns (see 
table^^^^ good lawn :adds: s value of a home- 

It provides beauty, an airea for play and family activity, and functions 
to keep' dust away from. the house, the second largest use 



category , of turf is in xoTisgrye^^ soil , primarily along roadsides. 



. Turf |rass use ' Percentage of total 

category. turf use ■.. 

Residential lawns 69 ' ; " • !. 

-86aids:ide£'t,r*^. ' .< .\ . 11-., 

Gemeiterfes - v ■ ^'''^ ■■'■"■^''S -v-^- ' . 

Golf courses ' ' 6 ' 

Publ ic School s " ,1 ' 

.Arr^fields ■ ■ . ' ■ '-V ^ . ' 0-^:* ; ^-k- ' '''-^ 

Cdnrnercial lawnsl. *" 0.6" 
Universities and •colleges . 0.4 

Other,-.;..."'/':' . ' - ■:.1.2''' , .'-y- 

: ... J:v . ^ . — ■ — -5-1 'jj, — ~~ '.; .- • . . - — T-^ ■ — ; : 

>The turf Industry . Turf culture in the United States is. more than a 

$5 billion industry. The value of herbicides and fertilizers spM . for 
, turf use exceeds $500 million annually. Institutions, such as- dffvyers^ 
easily invest $100,000 or more annually in direct.turf care. Many go,l f . 
courses spend well over $10Q-,0d6-S'fthual1y 'Caring- foKturf -on^-gfefee^j^ 
fairways and.;ClubhQuse4aWns. - The average homeowner can in\^est $2,000 , 
-getting : a- lawn established, and $300 tc^ $500- a year in maintenance. Lawn 
*care" equipment constitutes a^ large percentage of sales in most 'hardware 
stores. Many students of turf science and culture may eventual esta- 
blish; J:.heir own contractual business in sod production, turf establish- . 
ment and turf ma.intenance. . 



Thie overall goal of this unit is to assist the students in be- 
coming more aware o-^he various careers which are avail able in turf 
man^tgemerit.' *" * ' ^ ■. , 

.■■ OBJECTIVES:- ' ■ ' , ■■:v \ " ■■; " . / ' V ; " ° 

- .:. The student ^ i^^^^^ as a career 'Shpuld 

C'^pderstand tha^^^ turf management requires: -■ ■ " 

.l.;;^|Knowl edge of .thd^adaptation , growth characteristics , growth 
-•1 riqu^t^^^ all important: turf 

Tr- — ■ species. ■ , '• 

v:;-;" - ^^^^ programs for any use situation, and 

■'■/^iSS.. A desire, to satisfy the pireferences of th6 people^servetf. 
__J:UtARNING' ACTIVITIES " ' . . '^'r'' ■ . . 

.1. Each student interested in turf management as a career will 

v ' ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■■ '•■ ■ ... . • ' ■ . ■ " ' . O 

select at least three careers/to further' research frtrii / 
the follow-ing list of briefly descrilaed- professions. Part^of 
the research will include an interview with the person "in 
. the field, usinjg the- format suggested by Shertzer 0 977 , 
p. 328). 

The following oG^u|ations -are illustrative' of those in the fieldt 
I of Agro^tologj^. ■ ' 

•> Golf Course Careers : _.>. / 

Golf courses 'employ turf professionals at three "levels: 
(a,) Greens keepers, (b) Golf Course Superintendents, and (c) 
•Wo" or Golf Professional. . . ■ 

Gr.&ens keepers' : Large golf courses (18 holes or ^more) employ 
greens keepers who are pirimarily responsible for the "qui tu re of the 
■tur.f bh the greens, tees and fairways. Grass species seTectiofi, mowing 



i pattern^ I mowing ^4ight, mowing frequency,^ fertilization, weed control , 
pest control and irrigation must be integrated;:!?,. provide the proper 
quality Of play and chanenge to the golfer. High traffic on' the turf 
' i^ a: n^jor factor ; that must I??: dealt- witb. ,:Th^ greenskeep^rj'must^'be 
able to plan: culture, practices around: players,^ inai^^^^^ work ci^s., and <^ 
supervise maintenance of ■ equi|inient and supplies/; A^uccessful greens- ^ 
^' ■{<e|^ri;is soon recognized and "promoted .| Salaries for greehskeepers 
■^^-vari with the/size of^ bat generally rank' highly wheh compared . 

_^,,ntq most ;careers. , 'r '■' . . • 

'\ 6ol f Course Superi ntendent:^ |jhlf career requires, a broader know- 
ledge than isfr&uired; for a greenskeep 
;:;sponsible for all opera^iops and act^^ ojj-the golf course. This 
iHclj^des not anly, the greensV tees ,; and^^^ total : 

■:Tandscaping, building, equipment purchases and '^^^^ modifies^ 
tions and renovati^rts>pennis courts'arid many^^other facets.: Ability to^ 
,-^5uperviie and work with people is Essential r . Salaries^ pai to superiri- ^ 
. ^tendents rank along with those received by professionals, in the legal 

Golf Pro: A career as ^o" u^^^^ 
years as a-greenskeeper and/su^rintenderit. A V'Prp^' becomes the manager 
^ of a total country ciub, including clubhouse,, pro shop, restaurant,, bar, 
tournaments and. other events,, Pros may also offer instruction on.how to 
' play the game of golf. The Pro-must be^n expert businessman ar| public 

relations person. Salaries of Pros rank among, those-of professionals in 

■ . ■■ x' ■ . '' . ■ ' ' ' . - 

' the medical -field/. . ^ . - 
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. f. Sports- Field TQrf Careers : > Ca>^e A riri :^pnri-.^ f .mf are generally 
^ connected 'With universities and large municipal i ties, and usually ' ■ ; 
iriyolVft-football^and baspb^^ tennis.&urtsina bowling greens.. 

Speed of the. players vrespdrise- of play objects, injuries,- all-weather , 
: playing conditions and aesthetics niust be •integrated in the turf 

culture system. . Salari^. are normally in line with /tte of green's- ' 
keepers of golf courses. : . : J » ' ■ - ' v ,, ■ 

: , Cdhservatio n Turf Managers : '■ Career'; in conser\/ation turf > 
^management are usually available in stpte highway depaHment, federal:^ 
agricMture agencies and airports.; ; The turf use may involve erogion ' • 
vi ControT, dust aWd mud suppression, heat^ahi noise stf[^^^ V- 
boundary del ineation."^ These careers require a. thorough knowt^^^^ 
^e-'"<'""ctiona1 uses^p^^ and howV-to integrate the .tis 
ment of the turf with other strQctures o/TSdscape materials, and : 
. activities such as traffic. » In these casesV turf #l;fture 
"'different from sports turf. " ' s ' 

Conservation turf managers frequently must- integrate their work. 
"vtKt engineers , 1 and^j^rs ^nd wildlife fipTog^ists . ; SalarieMo? 
_conservation, turf, managers are. generally equivalent to those, of Civil 

§ervi;ce ..or other public employer positions. . * 

^ '. Grounds Keepers : Careers as grounds keepers are located. wita 
universities, state houses^ state office .buildings, parks and' Houses 
of Congress; but may, also be found with -hospitals,. large industries 
orjDrivate land holders. In these careers, a, broad knowledge of -turf '. 
and landscaping is needed, since shrubs, trees and structures are 
involved. In most cases, tHe turf is used for lawns, "but may include 

, ■ ■• ■ • ■• ■ . ■..A.,, 
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f)la^.^a>ree^5^ The grounds keeper must be a good irfanager of ..vfat^lkv em 
budgets and equipment. Schyultng of gmunds.,'work to .minimize inter- . 
; ferenc.|„with. raormal instifuti^bnal activities^ is -.crU a 
" ' ' for grounds keepers at 1|irge institutions shoiild be -^^^ 

of ;golf ^ course ;supe^irSt^nderi^ : ' : \ \ . . ■ . , ^ _ ^.^^^^ 

. , t^ntractual turfWn/ This area of careers has ■ a wide variety .of . 

self employment' or private enterprise opp.QVtunities . Careers may include 
, sod farming and sales;.! sod sales and installation; lawn grading, topsoil- 
ing and seeding;'" maintehance of existing lawns' and-, shrubs; or total . 
' " '^^ gardens and shrubs^^^^^e contra^^ /^rf- - 

■ man or woman own s^or 'leases; the neea^^^ equipment and supplies i- and .employs 
' ' crews as? needed.' Contracts might ,be with elderly people, itidustries, , t '. 
. rnunicipali ties, new home builders ,o»^' other contractors as subcontracts. ' 
Training in business and -the legal aspects of. business is neede^. 'jAt ^ { 
least one career in- .contractual turf is. available for each. 10,000 .in ■ - 
■ ; . population-.: Salaries "in, contractual turf are determined by the - - 
initiative ,ol^ the tndividLlal, , ' / 

^ . • CoCTnercial C^ers^ ,^^ the turf iiilus'try grbws , so dp the . 

employraent opportunities with commerciaT companies who supply the turf 
user as manage>. Conmercial careers usually involve sal,e^, demonstration, 
' ' ^ ■■'i^ production- and maintenance of turf -products and equipment:. Sales 

• ' careers invXve fertilizers, seed, sod^ pesticide|>;:m^^^^ 

V ■equipnienjt,. appficator and small tools, such .as rakes, hoes and shovels., y 
T^e seller ..must be 'able to accurately evaluate users', needs or demands 
and Limitations, of prodacts. Seed and sod. producers must meet market ^ 
' " ' - demands for turf species and purity.. Equipmeht^and chemical .suppliers' 
. raiist know what turf cultural needs exist and dlvelo0^nd 'test their 



^p^oducts; in line "with turf euVture requirements. These careers^ require 
keeping abreast of turf research arid us6 dev^lopnients, Trainirlg of 
commercicil turf merV arid wonien iiiust include depth in. business and - • - 
engineeringv Salaries in cormiercial turf usua\lj/ have a commission 
Incentive; . ■ - ^ /\ 

^ ^ Careers in Res_earch and Teaching : Most colleges and universities - ' 
With agnicul usually do turf research and ^teachingv 

Teaching/programs are also found in some high schools atong with. hprti-^ - ' 

^.culture programs. .A turf graduate wbuld qualify to teach hbrticulture 
as well ^^k'^Rig^ course^siT Tiirf ^^eed c^jp.^nies ancl product 

suppl^f^s also researep!' their products before th<sy ban , be marketed, A 
large number oi^careers in research and. teachirig, therefore, can be -^^ 
fDtiti(^i&^uc^^ the ■undergraduate l evel as technicians 

^ lio hi^^^ trained profe^ as a professional teach# and res]^arch 

2, V Each:studeflt wtcll ^pend one day visiting a local' field^^ 
where any; -of the abpve are employed, > V ' 

Various members of the above professions will vis'it the class- 
room for; a day to answer questions and describe the 
Various readings will be 'assigned^ froni^ th^ resource,' T 
EVALUATION^ ^ . ' , / " ; v 

Evaluation prbcediires will be based upon a, §atisfactpry c^ 
of the. Learning Activities: described" above. Each student should complete 
'a' seminar 'evaluation fbrm. * ^ 'V '3- 

: TIME CONSTRAINTS ; , ' C ° - ' if ' , ■ 

, At the beginning, of the semester, two periods; are devoted to an" 

p . • ^ _ . • . ' • , •• • ^ ..... . . ■ • . 

exclamation of the various careers listed above, followed bythe frifulion 

'■.•"■.^ • . •/ : •• / ^ y : . 

of career opportunities with- the various topics above (See Learning ^ V; 
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Adtivfties) over'. thf course of the 'semester. 
RESOURCES 



■ ^^^Mertzer/ By Gather planning . .Boston, MA.: Houghton Mifflin 

. 'pubrisiiiA(^ . ; -v . ■ 

; ) , . • • PTctiori^fv of odcupational: titles . Departnient of Labor, ; 
' Washington, b.C.^,^ U.S. Government 'Printii^ Off ice. 1977. . . 
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% ; APPLilGATldfe CAI^EER^ EDUCATION IN^ CIVIL .ENGINEERINiG- 

' ■■■^"■ ';T""'\ ^-^ , "■ 'George Green 



PTRODUCTION' ■ ^ ' #^W%:->. . 



^ ^ 7 ' This 'pjareer education uni t i s prepared f oi^ '^integration v/i th a . 
■ /seriiorKiWin enginisef^^^ ed, "Construction, Engineering 

. ^andJ^Estimating,"/ Ilf-^shou^^^^^ with diVectgohtact;, 

[^■-y''" ^ ■. . ' '^f.'. :. ' ■ •..-^ '■ -^"^'-^ 
f. with practicing. profe[ssiphals in the construction industry ^lid wt^^ 

' the opportuni ty 'Tor "hands-on" learning rel cited to one of the basic 

requirements in >^the engineering and [co^^^^^ - constrjuction: 

:. ".^ project %sti mat ' : - ' ^ 

: ithe Vctsrt-majQrity of civtl engineering students ar^ involved at 

; . * , some poirit in the early stages of th.^> career with duties di-ectly 

: r^ted tolor closely al:lied witl^onstrLrction work.. However, most. 

already crowcted civil engineering curricula have been h^ird^i^ut to 

■ ■"■ ■ ■ ; ' . <i , ' ^ V, . - ■ . . - '■• .. ' . 

provide the student with, some meaningful? >earni.ng .experience in v ■ :^ 
■. ■ , ' «»' 
V . recognitidn of this fact,. , ; : 





Goa • ^ ^ ^ 

} ^ The overal l, pu^oae of thfi <i;^s.e is^^tb. attempt td respond . to 
a need of students in Qivil engineering to- have, a meanih grasp \ . 
of the pveraiV ;operation\ ol'-^f^^onstrutti on^^^ ,-\ ^ v ■ . 

: This specific- career educafion unit's function within the ♦ - 
course ts to supply in-depth" learniJiV and practicenn'odhstrtfction^ 

V . • ■ 

cost estimat+ng, an- important segment' oi? construction operation. ^ 
QBJECTIVE : \ . • ■ ■ ' ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ' ^ ^ 



.1' ■ 



v' ,f^he.^three principles objectives of ^h^ untt, are: . 



O.-J' 



1 .; To i nstruct students -0 n, the fundamental s of esttmati ng 

.constri^ction costs^thrdugh. eTassroprri.. lecture and discussion, 
; anl^illu^tratipn^ construction Iridulstry professionali,. f■^'l 
presented 4h . the instruction phase. , . 
'^^""^f-'jl^'-^^^^ condTtidHs tJy . assisting in the preparatidVh^^^ 

'bposah 



?anripT^e i^et proposal docum^ts f^ an actual 



SP-'^H^^y^^^^^^^^^^ cpnstrtictipn project wtt|n|i: the 




appj^tate time .constraints/ ^ ^^'^^^^^^^^ ' 
3; Tb attend, as 'an observeri^Ahe public meeting advertised 
,^ for tHi^ ■dl^tfig-'Qf: constrat^tion'b^<Js^^Ii•opr^ 



lar project i 
LEARNING'^CtlVITrES o ■ 



, - „ . the^ following learning act fvitie^V^^^^^ k^^ 
i^i^ll. be.^iffl^'lehjented 'at appropr thro.ugfiout the c*burse. 



1.. Tfi)? tbrust of this activity will jbe to' provide detailed 

. .. . ■ ..... h''^ ' ■ ^ ■ 



Instructions from practicing pof ^^qnals on the "HowMili . 



y ^ . of quantity om cost estirnating/ major presentations 

by;praetitioners in the,^ohs^^^ 
information and siiggestidns on:' 
'9; .initfaT f amTliarization wi th ' a ,prjoje^, 
^planning and :<^^ segj^prffce and 

cv 'qifanti^^^ 



2. . ^Arnied»wf|ft^the rudiments^of corratryctiori estimating ; pro- ^ 
yided ,thi-ough tftese- a'ccel Seated training sessions , the 




cla5S^WiTl^gamize:i^^ 
preparatton^pr ^estimating' and 
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ic|y ; advertised for competitive bidding. . 
Eac'h'^'^stxme^^^^^^^ teifti will; be. comprised of from eight to twelve- 
..students- and i^ft- specif ics *df Wow f^ey organize their .group 
vwiH obviously vary depending on the type of project,. sefected. \ 
: However 5:'in all' fca^^^^^^ 

5truct:u»^ the manner ^n which t^ * 

^ ject 4s ap^^ group and" be^subject 

to: cirjtica?Ms^^^ ^amirtatiotf^i'^W bidding on^th^ project.. 
" PI a nS;?;^ |pec^^ .( 
projects are se^egtld- arid its ^.ac^tiv^'ti^s ,to . 

nieeit the/adverti4ed b^id ope'n^^^^^ assur|e& 
contplij^te respohfi bilj't^^^ froiff thil^' ' 



,^ >?ppin^t' on^^aj^the instj[^^|pr _becomes m^^ observer v/ith 



' "1^^ responsibil itie^^ TM .t^ m'uSt^ cfeter 

mipe the construction procedure » and cost all matej 
labor and eqdipmen"^ p^gj^ne^ ^diiig the^^'ob. sJot 
y'and company 9verhead is ass^essed to make k li^feaiistij: bid 
s and thff final bid proposal^ocuments are prepared 
3. The final phase of the^trass effort js'^he -publ ic operjn'ng^ 
' of the project bids i . -Each estimating team attends ^h^'e / > 
^approRrfate bid opening bu^t the realism 'of their .wpr^.k . ^ 
li-j^h is point;, sinca the bid^ftis not actua?;(^submi-tted 
They do, however/ nScoro^ for each bi| bott) 

the low ariii second biclder where they a(re publ icl^^ read 
and these costs |Te ysed as-the yardstick against^ which 




■at • ' ■ 

-tliey evaluate their effort. 
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EVALUATlON- 



7^ 



Each student' ev'alktes his or .her dwh cbntrjbu^^^^ ^'^^.'^ 
lltstudent supervisor evaluates hi sv^Dr her subordjrtates. "Th'e .instructor 



evaluates eaSh ind I^s p^rfofmarid^;^ 



< ■ 



Ojitribiiliion-.madevto . 



the entire team, effort, "the instructor'^ 

and^ the Tettev grade thus deri ved^cpnsti tute^^^^ 20 



.peVcept of the course grade. Shorty exanifhatipris, given; on an"* 
unscheduled basis determine the remaining 30 percent of the students 



final grade/ 



■ \ 



e proof of -the effort in.thi% unit i.s^asse in the cold. 



)eh marked - the coTnpetiti^e construc- 
t1on bid process, . Bid results ^v^ 11 #.fae exam^ / 



light of ..conipetitioQ^oh 
t1on bid process, . Bid r 
comparison with tbe student estinetes' to f&s%«s^ both validity -of 



approach ancj^^^^^^ resuUsV The^.f^hdings^^^^ 



an involvement factcA^^^ill be.re;flected in the ratings assigned. 



each in^f^iiiual her sel f asses'^smentv the ^valuattDn 



of iT^/hei^^;5ti;ide^^ artd^ the: gra^jrg of t^e course ins1=| 



.,'-T^t CONSTRArNTS / 



.1^ 



Stx weeks provides' for a three, week, instructiii^i^eriod and a 



reali|Jiric i:wd to . three weejl^ '*bid::|>.rQPci(ra<|^p t1me'>^^'^^^^ 'Th6' entire 



a: 



J s^\^w^€ic^segment mig^ the. course frai^ork tp ^ 



■Accommodate ac 



tyron ."the bidding market. 





:RESOUfiCES . - 

. Ins-tructor*,- re^esentatives frdm the construction^^fftdu^tr^^^ ■A'-'^-'^i 
^ . Tfextboo-k^v material Sv-/^^^^ " • - ' — -■ 



^,Cons^l:rMX?.tl|^(^j^ 



an^uppTier 
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' INFUSING cAREIER EDUCATION IN- THE SCHOOL OF FOREST RESOURCES' 
. ' John Litvay 



■ INTROpUCtlON- •: /. ■ 

. At at; recent national -ni^etlng, of the Society of American Foresters 
° a /p'arie.i' concerned with^ forestry education discussed "student-facul ty 
v\C<jntact and counJ^^ itSs/effects upon, career decisions." Back-^ 



materMifeon: t^^ forestry educati-Q'0\G^ji be fb in a recent' 

serit^rof a^^^^|s. in the March 1977 issue oft$fig; ge?Durna1 of Forestry . ; 



Some of -the 




inent trends and factsiare:- 



Enrdnments have increased su|3Stantia1 ly (3'^^,287 in 1972! 
to 21 J57'in 19Z6)T . ■[ ' ' 

. -^.^••^'^A^jie t)gtrcen;tage of en^ol 1 ed^ wom^Jias;- increased and accounts for 
■^^^•^Ip:; larger percenl^age. of th class (218^ 

^ ;V*iiicrea|e fh' women ' etlrollment/'^c'l^^^ -18% of the under-. 

.g*;aduate Glass in^ 1976, as cOmpared^o ■ofi|y^.71 



^rv : class) . 



3, The number of poten1?^'al . profess iwnal^^ jobs appeaCFfe to be 
; ' : ; ' ' approximately^!, OM per ye 1985. ' . ■ 

*■ The problem in fore^^ry^education has been '^descr,1.be^ 4s, o'ne o-p^'' 

. suppTy^nd ^emalid-, there are larger numbers of gradtiiates too king, for' 
• employment ih-,a field v^ere traditio^nal j^b oppoN^unities^ai^ > 
^ be scarce/ "^t th^^^ schoo'V, |^very large n ^tydents -^ha^. in- 



undated our/present systeiji anct. led to minima l\^contact between students 

■'■ ^'-.-^ ■ ' ' ■■ '. ,■ 

arld facult^^ with rei3ards .to> couri-se>^^^^^ ^^H^ l 

/ eveti greater proj)lem'=haS been^^^ 

tcf the^ scarcity , of job -opeiai^tuni ties 

. ■■■■■ s' ■ ■ '-c?^.; ' -'.V ' •■■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■■' ■■■ 



f . • • • , .' ■ \. ' ■ ' ■ ..." " . ' ' ■ 

students that prospects for job 'plaeements'.are filior* The faculty has. 



in beiri^'^^cand^'d and. overly honest with studentsi,Hprecondi tion^d many 
to believe-1jhat. theV will fail in "getting a job." However, the "jobs?- 
being de^fii^d in the traditional s^nse are with ^ federal forest 

services •,jOi>private'?. for The resull^Vdf this has-been^ 

that students have ^Iven minimaT attentiori-to acquiring a position, rv%:V 
u^taUy^only alplying fc^r. the obvious pc»4tions ^with "obviou$^^ 



i ri order^ to, a>l,evtate t1fi 5 probl em , t{70? things 



need -to be accomp- 



\ A conscious* et^rt at career ejiucation shouldVbe jjiade through-- 
V; ' out the students ' ^orestry^educatifon, and . V > . '.^^ 



; 2. yj\\e Student ' s attitucle - towards fempl oyment ,(gppor|ijni ti es needs . 
^^i'-'^/- vto and optimistjcvapproaeh shou^ld be / ' ^ 



\ : - undeftakeil withAspecial 'emphasis^^^^^^^ir^e^s^'"^a employment ■ • - . ^ . 
in related or ''spin-o^^^fields "of inteires J ' . 

Because* of ^'tHe 1 arge numbers o-t students which would Tieed to be , . * 
"^^^ffiect^d by the inigusiort^^q^^^^^ the curriculum, ^^^^5^^ . 

; >: Iproigr^^^ in those c which are common to 

a majority of the s-i^^eri^^ 

Introductioh^" to Forestry, slininier GjampUnd Senior Seminar. These fr 
courses would' arT.so glv^ us .some continuity sinc^ they deal )with \ 
\first-ylBar stydentss, sophombres^ and. sen-iors. v ; , . 

• '^1' ■■^cTIv•ES'^.,■-■■,.■^.-^ , . ■ / ■ ^ 



•■ • " . r'. "^coor^tjii^^ • ^,:v• 

into• the'f^strv^^^^^^^^^ courses, should em- .. 

■ pfiasize a certain- asp^J^t of the'vftV^ogres^^^^^^ is encountered in . 



ERIC 



J 



83. 



career, dec.tstons.'.&ut tFie outTo% sho.ulci be optimfstic^^^^ the' ' 

H-riterrelationships between "typical careers" and;relate}i, splri^^ 
careers. J . 

' ^The obo'ecttvi of. this uVit are to ^ ;:ate the School of .Forestry 's 



'adViseitient and, careep-^catidrj structure and to identify problem 




/ areas which rfeei attentib^y jhk may be-the bes1? : 

way to'^i^^e caVeer e^c^ion in|o>th^ 

aslow cost' and in a. way in which'^tfe benefits will be- m'^iW 
' silnificantv unit by\;Canavera is; an -kcellent ^xainple'^^fv^^^ , 

■ • ■ . .V...-..;,,,.-. ,^X> 

: education. in'^)§:&i^lT>;^ ■^ t^/-'^-- ■. •< 




il«^bpin4^'^e School ^idf^FoV-estit'y pro4uces ''a studetit with 
^ \s ' ' tfcie bi gges-i' [3r(?b t|m . w^-need to ..address is caus ed ■ 
^condit^otiV^r 5^^^ indbi l^iiy^tb 

'pitai n -a job ' f n the "tS^ittona^^^^^ as a f ail lire. jCareer educa- 

tion mav^'Pe the vehiclf ^to'4ddre^ ^ 



LEARNING ACTrVltlES 

• •■' ^- s 'K- ■ ■■: - ... . 

A > program' pou Id be imp/rimented which='al lows the staifent„ to 



.;.;.;iS>..r.i 



'V. ^hsWer' the fol4^ 



Who am .1? 



.7-; 



Do I rea|ly *cnow what forestry is? .V • ^ 
Is foresfri/ really .the rigfit care^^^^ 
'liftroductibn to For^try"' ' " 
The. oyer'al i-oBi^tive of '.this course i s, toi^S^rj^ 




• as 




tion § .^he . varipu^le1^^^ for^tryis. It cDnsi^t^^bf a ' • 

s^e^s- .of lec^ure^ 
theva^ous jN^^ds.if^ 
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■■■■■■ 1 • X '- 



to have each instructor of the cpurs^e devc^te 
fjive to^ ten minutes of the% to career possibiliti 

■ and/or case histories v With%Wial ^e^lphas3S.on. spin-of^.and r^ated 

3^'6b. opportunities. : , '"^ . 
' VA1^'th#^nd of the semester •ohfe lec tu ire l ab n|^p . devoted entf^fely 

' to career education. It would serve to consolidate and focus all the - 

.: preyiOus bits. of career information they- Mve received. The lab. would 

vbe devoted to the design and cre||?p;o?||i clust^^^ student's 
^•fhteY^est, ■ ^ [■ 
. Summer Camp . ' „ ' 

■ ' • Because the students are in the Jpi eld most, of the day, It is 
. . ■ ■■ , ^ ■ ' " ■ ■ . • ' ^ 

proposed, that the eveniiig s.eminaj. series be'used^ for infusion of;i:areer 




. eduMtidni • The main. emphas^^»be |n bri-nging: together 

"^Ind siiccesSul 'busine those with^ forestry training' 

who are inmon-traditionlalUemployni^npi • - . , . ,f 

!^Senior Seminar " '\'y' ■ ' : ■ ■ ' -'.'-V'-^'v ■ 

■■" ..■ . ■ . .■ ■ ■ ■ .-^ v -.^ . ■ ■ ■ .■ ■.' 

'p'i ' Becayse tHfe students iijvj|ji| -class' ar^^^^^ J^he --^ , 

" goal of this course fhbuldibe^||^gely;in^ 

■ I^-miTiiites .at Ihe start of eaf h c/S^ should : b^^^^^ to-Vmpuncirig'^ll ■ ^ v 
/current job^openings and/or nntervl^li) the^ss. -^The^ren^ 
• shouW be^ all .pf the po^^ihle-dob opportunities ay^^^^^ 
■ f ive t^n -minU^ 



."■It is^ggested that ^self-re 



^ to'eliiit^-input /rom the stydefa?. concern ing">%s:^;t^^^ 

0 



^p^Vof its impld^menfation^ 1^ . -v-,^ ^ =• : .■ .-^ 



00 



TIME 'CONSTRAINTS- . 

■ . ■ ■ ■:■ . ■ 

v The philosophy and practices of career education areio.be 
'tn^rated oyeV el fqur-^iy.ear training 'prograin:. 
RESOURCES 




l: General 

J EmpToyment Outlook: Conservation OcGupations , U.S... 
Department of Labor, 1970, IQ'ptfS^/ ~ , 

^ Forest^er , ^ Chronical Guidance Publications,.- inc. , 1971 
.-;Hall, l\. G. Hall Occupational Orientation Inven1;ory 
- College;\Form. Chicago: FolTett Educational Corporation, 
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A CARIERnQiplTEb SEMINAR 'FOffclE 
9|^|Di^fcNEERrNG CURRI^r^ 

, ' Sydney B: Newell- 



iffiipttiON 




^i^l?ctrical engineering is a curricXil'um for which there is 



sizeafcle and well-defined job markeV Yet rffany students elect a' magor 
in eiectqca.l engineering with only a vague impression of the actual- ^ ' 
; work.-^^ grad^^ might: be hired to 4.0. For many students , the cho.ice r 
: o.f^an electrical engineering major is based on fantasy, emotionj^^Cbh^, ' ^ 
jecture, or family, history. Thus, in electrical engineering, the^'^:"^^^^^^^ 
implications of career ecl^eation 1 ie not so much in recruiting students',^ 
but in obtai ning the ri gb t stu5gnts---students who" have a concrete know-. 
; i edge of the job mafket and who hay^the apt;i;tu^y personal ity and . . " 
u ^abi.l ityTtfiat Woul d make therD> compa^^W^ith?:^^^^^ el ecttical 

eftgnne^ring. ■ ■ -''*■'' ^^^^^^^-^^^^ 

^^ur'ing^the'first, tw& years^ ^^^^ enginefering^prbg^^ 
a lar^e amount^^"^^ 'studer^^;^ind o that a) they 

^^ don-t like or b) they^can't make the grade. Th& s^dent^ ' 

.that remain aft f^tVtwo^years are probably well -suited to. the, 

il ectrical .engineering gurricul um.,: or at; 1 jsast "^o^-^^^t^ci encV or^ ' v 
engineering ^ expected it is at the beginning of the junior . 
year that specific and detailed career education becomes impi^tar^. 



Th'is material describes a seminar, to 



r|quired. di/ring ^he junior 



: and; senior-yehrs of "the ^efip^rical engin^e'rina curficul un/^^ 
to be heldQnc^ weekly on a ;semester basis^ will pr6yiiie* specif ic jilYcfm^ - 
tibn. on career opportunities, skills needed in^speGtal area^ / 



.^seeking instructToife The students will have ah. opportunity to assess 



tjifiM*6Mi|M|gF^ for , them to. elect 

courses •thtf|l¥l1^ a uniqiie and;. 



• specif tcHhrust. 



'"-si: 



GOALS 



■■■9! 



The^goals of the seminar are listed belpw^.. • • . . 
1 . ^To he! p students to id.enti fy "what an el ectr ical engineer 
does" in, as many specialized aireas asi'pqssi'ble, and the 

: ^eci ffc s kil 1 s needed for each speq||^^fey^^^^ ; ^ 
affif 0 he! p students assess thei r own i nt^lllHi uesf in 

- order to delermine an^appropriate area #51)^^ 
3. To aid stud^jats in the choice of eTectiv^:^J^^s;to: 
: ■''":'str^ngthen ' thel^ ; of jspecfa j ;:gi ve ' 



'■Mi: ., 



thetn needje4^ skil ls . 



4. To cause students to reassess their decrsiQ.n^^Mf^^ 
""i electri^al^ngineersv oTi!^ . tH6 

h . 'At ^'>.'l'r^' • . • ' ■ ... ... >.■■''. .' -■■ ■■ ^ 





more ■ 



:<^ft^^ and to.help them change 

to a- mone^'sui table curriculum if thefr: original dedi^ftj i^ > / 



M Iters are 



inconsis^^^ intere;§tsv^nd:.apt:i^ 

l?^,-; j^^^ To^^elRrStudeni^iPow Wh|fer^mp1oyers a 

- ..... - ^ ■ 



" / , Vi • .looH11g-for.!nv^^^ to fl^Q- th^qi skill s .th 

':• * r ; • wm .Iriow th# to P»^^^^ tl^ms^^es ■ tp; prospec Y ve employers 

'I " ■ ■ -in the tis^t^^^sib^^'^m^ 



■ • f ■■ 



•OB^ECTrVES r 



A'" 



. . - . ■ paf tici||t tn th^ ^^inar , stuaiehts shoruld^ t^jaWe;- to;, 

■ ' V I.:*: r<ien.tif>^-tKe #adr in electrical • 




•V ' ,;engiii^eM^ ahii::ei1;her caiifii^nior.:£leiny the; valid t^^^ . -7 

. .vdecision. If the Tatter, -t^en they s-hould be aBle.to choose" ■ 



2. Identify, j^^^^^ engineering - 

■ and descri&e their specific Mrequirem'ents>^^^^^^ and necessary . 

• ■ ' ■ . ::v:.:sidri.s-.' ■ .. ■ ■■ '\':\. ' ' ■ ^' ' . ' ' " 

■, ;i '~^> ;::ldent}f!ji. their own preferences in terms of specia-lized job 

: :f based' on job areas of^ - , 

''■■'■•v'i!^:^-\i-nt^ ' ■. . .. ■ . ^ 

, 5. identtify some specific thingsSihat can be done to make;^_ 
/ .; better impression* on a :prospective employer, both jn terms V 



of the vresume ari^ of thl^ i ntervfew. ^ — \ 



6. ^Prepare job ^pplicattons\that present time/iri. tKe^wt '^^^^^ ■ 
..,J,favorab^e^^l1ght. r ■ -- \ ' 'g^:^ -^'^ V- 



(P: Make a decision asj to whether to te^lce a job -iipon groiduatib?i 
or to con tll|iu¥ graduate-.leveT; education, ' - * - 



• ,; 8. Make 'a declgions^as; to -which jdb which grad 

- ^select. ' ^ •^ >• V ' : ■ ^ > • 

LEARNING ACTIVnrES ' . - > ; / ^ ■ " . ^^-^ '^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Since, the inateri.al that is proposed is desigped as; a. ^seminar . 
^ourse, most of the learning "activities will "take pTa^^^^^ , 
forinat. At the beginning .of ^ch semester i'Hhe first three sem'inars"^^ 



could be built around the i'oll owl n|y^ " 
: . Topic 1 : Career Trends in El ectrica^. Engineering^ 
■ :^ An overview of occup^ibniiT and trainfng trends in the engineer/ng 
Cfield wi.ll comprfje: the essential content of this session. 
' - 'Topic 2: Self Ahalysi s and Future :i'laVn'ing - " 

■■/■^ ' '■\:' - . V"-^ ^• ■'■ : . \y^-'-\ . - '.:■■■:']., .r'- I 

I , - T^^ asstst each^student in i'denti- ) 

fying personal tj^lrJst^sV^gb care^k plans in' relation tg 0e8u|^fel 

needs in ' engineer ihg.'. ' ■ ;■• -y ^- ■'''^\9^^^^-<.'' ' 



ropic "S:; fechnoTd^at^^^^ Thetr Tmpact on Electrieal 

.. Engineering '^y i': ' 

Tfie purpose of thts sessWn^i^lJlW 
jcfentt-f'ic deyelopment and pptehtial impacts on the preparation of ; 



'engirt^ers. .;• . 

For the »remai nder of the semester, gu^st speakers and' panels 

■ . ■ ■* ■ ' ■■■a •. -■ ' ■ ■■■^ ' ■ ^ . ■: ' : , .;■ V- 

. WilVconstftu'te. a major, portion Of the seminar.^ The abtfve topics 

wiiT;be supplemented by the use of : . 



■ Academic Personn^ ■Facui|ty rfiemfc^ 



ndustVi al P^r^nnel . - §peakfei?s^ f r*oni ridustry wtl! be 
\^^iteti .to describe electrical, engineering activities 



*thMr specific -places af business. ; 



c. r^ecen 



^v,. ,..^v.^..-^.w graduates-, in 'eTdfctrical engineering--UMO 
■. ./y:.^ 'graduates; of the el e£tric&l engin6er'ing>program of _ 
■A » ^'-i ' ..the past two y^ars will -be ihyited. to return and 



rf^crib% "a day in the 1 if e" of their current 



■t 



P^^^^W'^^"'^ ^ -^0^^ giradua^e school 'oir i'n.^n ■ • 

^^^^^ '-^^^^ job . jjiie^ be asked to list - 

■ ■ tfips^i^purs^s ^^^^w^^^^^ most helpful in their current 

' V ^o.tcui3§^drt^ -icoiirs^^^ thaJt. were inappropriate .and co.ijrses 
, . ' -that 'tKey wt>^^^ ; ■ • * > ' 

: ; . . ClMb' studer^ ng who are ^art iqi - 

^^^^^^^ in^the Co-bp prpgi^ wtl^ be^ ask^d to descri be V 
' f ' > ' their.actlvities and irnpr^ssibn^ as; in K<$. ' v . 



e. Recruiters from Industry/- ^Personnel from private 
industries, on campus for the purpose of recruiting 
employees for their companies^, will be 'asked to de- ^ 
scribe any or all of the following: 1) how to prepare 
a resume; 2) how to write a letter of application; 
3) what the interviewer looks for in a prospective 
employee; 4) 'how to dress and conduct oneself for an 

interview; and 5) the specific job requirements for the 

«, . . , ■ ■ . ■ 

, . ✓ ■ ■ • • . .. 

company being represented. This will benefit the re-^ 

cru iters as well as the studentsV since the recruiters 

will have a "captive audieHce"'of all of the el-m^^^ 

electrical engineering students. \ 

Panels: 

At various times, panels will be arranged that include 
representatives from several specialized areas of electrical 
engineering: Student questions will be invited, and compari 
s'bns among the various areas may be-made. Pro. and con agru- 
ments will be invited. In this way, students can acquire 
first-hand answers to their career questions. y^. 
Field Trips J , . - 

Field trips should be planned, so that^students can observe 
actual work situations in one or more specialized areas of 
electrical engineering. * 
Report Writing: 

From time to time, students should be required to write a 
status re'port which should include: a) a listing and . \ 



91 



descripttpn of as, many special tzetfiMeT4i£^ 
engi neertng ,as poss,ibl e l earned si nca^ 



.was submitted; b)-..a l.istingi-of-^he •r^Wm.-f^.. .. 
..c) an enumematiort of ttj^ir-interestSj, ^^^l^aes;^ 



t i)f th( 



or skills and an.assessineritj)f their owi^|Jitabil ity:?15^ ' - 
each ^job type based om'these interests, ^mligd'^on; d)^^^^ . 
listing of job application pointers they 4taf ® g^tn^^^^ \ 
thie last report; and e) a statenierlt:,of their cCjy^^^^^ 



X,. 



plans, v/ith spectfiG- reasons wnerevl^r possljbl^^:'- / (-^^^ ^'^ ; \ 

EVALUATfON^ • ' ' . ' " .'■ '^-/''^^ ' . . '^y:-:^.^^^^^ /• 

In order to determine how Well the ^bbjecttveS :pff tl]e;5ert;jlnQ(r ' - . 
are being m^t, the following evaluation procedures wtiT Be fbl towed; v t ' 

1/ At the beginning of each semes teri:^^s^ ' 



a description of their Self Knowledge )(.Tnterests, abilities, 
aptitudes) and any Career Know! ei^^^ . ^ " ' 

i)uring the course of the semi ha^t;,'^^^'^^^^^ described in 

Learning Activities, fart. 4i^^^^^ be compared with the 
initial dqscr^iptions ou^t^^^ In this way^ a pretise 



, " assessment-bf stud^h^ Career • 

: Knowledge can -be /acbij^Ved^> >' ' L 

'3. Students Will .write a Self Report that describes their career 

concerns and decision plans. This report will be submitted at : 
thejend of eacli'se^^^^ . ' . % 

TIME- CONSTRAMTS^ • .-^^^^ '■'/;■ ■ : ... I',, ■ \ > 

It I S suggested that tht^s^ present^ for one, hour each 

week eacK. semester, for a -total of .15 hours/ per serMster. Thts.would 



be recjjdired for ecich'bf th/ junibr cind senlbr years, so that eath student 

■A: 



would receive a total of 60 hours of the seminar prior tQ\ gradugti'dn. 
RESOURCES ". ' ' . ■ . 'S;.V- '■■'^ 

• l':vSpea|:ers' and.panel Mem . " /fil^'^ : / 

/.a. Members of electrical engirieering faculty at UMO. / 
/ b. Members of \elettrical engineering faculty at other 
universities (to -bp recruited through pqrsona^ll f^ 
sPii ps wi th' UMO facul ty) . " 




.epresentattyes from local industry (to .be recruited 
on\the basts pf fostering -good industry-universrty 
relationships) . . • 

Other representatives' from industry (to be obtained 



through>ip6frona\l friendships as- In 'b) . - 



e. ' Recent UMQ graduates (who will participate from a sensle 
Of loyal tyr 

fv Student membeVs of UMO CorOp program/ J ' 

'Recruiters from in^dustries >(who wil.l be on campus anyway). 

■ ^ , • \ \ ■ - ■ ' . ■ ■.- ^ 



2. ^ Literature: 



3?. Graduate scHoor catalog. . ' , ' 

b. xDescriptive' materia is^'f^^^ specific industries (providjed 



A. 



by guest speakers or ^obtained directly from the industries), 
c. Occap'ational outlook liandbdok . Washingtdn, 'D;G. : UJS. 



\'\-: 



dV 



Department of Labor 5 ^Bureau of Labor'Statistics, 1976-77. > 

' . V ' . ' • ■ ' - " '\ ' ' ■ • • ■ ■■ ' ■ ' ■ ^ * 
Selected' statistical notes on American education . Washington 

D.C: ■ Office of Education^ :i974. . ■ • ' / ' ; 



3.' Student chapter of IEEE at UMO. AThis organization can;provide 
some he'Tp with regard to. getting speakers,, organizing field 



4. Co*urseL de^crtpttons in, UMO catalog, and teachers w.h.0" teach. 



them could 'gtve more detailed accounts of each, course's 




APPLICATIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN .'SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION^ 



.V- 



Ar/ne E. Pooler 



INTRODUCTION 

■Cfi ■ . V ■ /■ ' '■ ', f -if 

Individualistic goals of career education, affe to make work (a) 
possible, (b) meaningful , /and (c) satisfying for each individual (Ryan, 
1978). Individuals must accept the responsibility 'for their own Uniqu^' • 
career pattern. \, This pa-jttern should be based' upon rational deciisidn- ' 
making sk1lls,-a.\major cimpon^nt'of which is the ability to think . 
critically. / . ■ 

The process af thinking can be taught. . Frequency, secondary , 
teachers as'sume that all the skills w^ich may be acquired have been " ^ 
refined by the I time a student reaches high school. Mhe^lessons are ... ' 
pTa.nned then, most of, ttie emphasis is basec) on content to be used and v 
teaching style.to be employed, mth a 1 imi ted -amount of conscious effort 
to ordering instruction which develops critical tihinking skills. ThesI 

' ■ ■ ■ ■"• ■ ■ ■. • .- • 

skills are of paramount importance if students are to accept responsibility 
for their career decision-making processes. ■ " 

_ This unit serves the ^ual function of instructing potential secondary 
social studies teachers about a process of critical thinking and introduces 
career .education which serves as the vehicle. , \ 

'GOALS. . r ■ , ^' ■ : ; ■ ;"; 

A primary goal of thi s uni t 'is to . acqua.i nt potential secondary social 
studies teachers" with ah understanding of career* education. A secondary 
goal i^ to.:instriiGt the stuc(ent in using small -group techniques' in thfe 
classroom, questioning techniques and personal^ interviews. 



, , OBJECTIVES : 

iStutlerits will : ' ^ ^ - 

.1. ^demonstrate a knowledge of career education* by defining 

it in a class discussion and/or by a written elercise- 
2. evaluate the use of small group work by completing a smafl group 
checklist. * ; 

13: gnali^ze the techniques of teaching thinking skills by construct- 
ing a series of ques;tions. ; ; 
4/ evaluate their personal coremitment ta a career in education by ,/ 
■/ comparing it with a taped interview of a practicing professional: 
^; LEARNING ACTIVITIES ■ ■/ . 

^ ;Activity 1: ■ ' •/ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

Admipister the Ym form of the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal: " 
' Activity 2: : , , ' . • ; 
, >N.. a. Divide the class into small groups and have each group r 
' ,y write a definition of career education. / . 7 

b. Ask each group to designate a student to write on the board 

. - the group's definition -of career educa|:ion. . ^ 

c. Conduct a general discussion of the different meanings 
' V that J:he groups came up with as to the.meantng^of career 

■ ^ I ■ • ■ ■; •■ • ■ ■ , ■'. y ' 

education. . > ' . ; 

d. Ex'traqt the^.common elements and tr^ to arrive at a 
> consensus as to the meaning of career ed(!i^catibn. ^\ 
e^ Gorapare the responses of the class to the 

definitionCs) : *^ "Career" as the ^totSil ity of work one does 
; In his dr/her lifetime, and ^'''Education" as the tbt&lity' of 
experiences through which one learns. / 




f. Analyze the pros and coris of small group work as ^n in- 

■ " ■■ ' ' ' ■•■^ ■ ' 5: • ■ 

. struetional technique with such questions as: Did the group 
; make a decisioji? How did members share information, clarify 

ideas? What problems should the grdup work oh? 

> ■ ' . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' . ■ ' . ■ ', 

vity 3: * ' . ■ ' " ■,J'^ 

a. Write the following list oh the board which contains • 

partial descriptions of the current assumptions undeHyIng 
. the career education concept: ■"■'^ ; 

(1) spans' the entire life -cycle 
' (2) productivity * ' f 

(3) work—paid and non-paid . ^ ' 

\^(4) volunteerism and leisure time , 
(5) multipilicity of work values . ^ 

(6,) developmental. . ^ , 

^ (7) for all' persons 

(8) acquire skills 

(9) job satisfaction 
(10) socially beneficial / 

b. lead the students through a carefully planned se.quence of- 
questions which takes "them from the\pnceptual (lower, level) 
• to the evaluation (higher level ) stage of thinking:^ 
(1) Conceptualizing 

(a) What can we make dut of, al 1 this information? 
'S (b)l How el se may you group .portions of this information? 

; . Example: AFFECTIVE ELEMENT , V ' . 

• job satisfaction, socially beneficial , : 

multiplicity of work values' 



(2) Interpreting-^ ^ \ ; 

- (a) Summarize what was said - - z', 
^(b) What is the purpose of including voli^nteerism 

and leisure time in the concept of career 

(3) Analyzing . ^ ; ' 

• (a) -"If people engage 1n work that is satisfying,. then 
this will be beneficial to. society.*' . 
. Is tfiis a testable hyp(}the's1s?\ ' , ^ 

(4) Generalizing ^ ' r V 

(a) Are there some generalizatipns we can make from 
» these instances about career education?* . i / 

(b) Propose several" hypotheses ^ . ,■- . 

(5) Applying • • <i . ^ • . ' - 
StewartVWells has wor*ed for 25 years lifting T^^^^^ 
marihole'cover-size steef pieces on and off his grindinj^ 

- machine da'ily.. He recently stated he would rather be 
doing something easier and cleaner but didn't know where 
he coujd ma^^e the same money. • / 

(a) Does, !^. Wells' job fit- the concept of ^ "career"? 

(6) Evaluating . " 
(a) By what standards ol values arie you judging your 

V decision in Mr, Wells* case? ' ^ ^ 

* ■ , ■ • 

' (b) If a worker is well-paid for performing a monotonous 
) ta/k, but he is not personally satisfied, it should 
be the responsibil ity of the e^BUDloying company to / 
implement strategies for job satisfaction/ Do you 
' agree or disagree? Upon what values 'are. you basing 
/this position? 



• ' r. ' (c) Have the students analyze each question ydu asked and 
discuss the leyel of , think'ing required at-each lev^l. 
' ' A^i'lgn Chapter 2r;"SkiUs in Thinking," by^Jean Fair 

in the National Council of Sq^:tal Studies 47th Yearbook, 
' Developing Decision-Making Skills , « ^ 

Activijby 4: ' - . , 

a. ^ Have each~student develop questions for an interview- . 

based upon the' preceding process. 

b. ' Each student will tape a'n interview with ^ professional, 

such as k history teacher or principal. This activity-will 
provide. the student with first-hand, knowledge about the 
profession and will enable th« individual to analyze his 
or her own position in the field.^ 

Activity 5: \ ' ■ \ - ' ■ ' 

Administer the Zm Form of the Watson-Glaser ^Critical Thinl<ing ^ 

Appraisal . ! . . ^ 

EVALUATION ' ' ~ ' ' . , . 

It is suggested that the instructor develop an observation' checkr 
l ist to record each indtvidual 's participation in' class. The fnt^rvpew 
tapes will he evaluated according 'to the orcier* and level of questions., 
as^ed. ■ The Watson-Glaser pre- arid post-test Critical Thinkifig Appraisa-}, 
Inventory may determine a change Jn thinking'-'sk.il Is. ' ." v., 
TIME CONSTRAINTS : ' ' , . * " ' ' ^^^r . : ' 

c This unit' requires approximateTyf ive 90-minute* class periods. 
.RESOURCES • ' • ^ ' ^' " . j 

1. Assessment Instrument: ■ , 

Watson, 6. and Glaser,' E. M. /"Forms Ym and 'Zm: Watson-.Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal . New York: Harcourt Brace 



Books: 

Baird, Susan Career education and.social studies. 
fiuidance jjonorira pli Series IX: C areer Educatioh. Curriculum. 
1975. " . • . . ■ , ^ , 

Kurfnian, P' G. (ed.) Developinfi decision-making skills , 47th 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1977 
Ryan, C. Career education in. highet" education monograph . 
Volumes and III, 1978; ' , ' / 

. Instructional Res^rces: 

Resource Persons, such as teachers, principals and other 
ediicaitional|^PQy.sonnel . 

^Resource "Notebook developed for use in the Career Education 
S^inars Uaiversity Personnel at tKe University of Main6 
at Oroho, 1977. . \ 



■ • * APPLICATION OF pAREER EDUCATION THROUGH, ACADEMIC ADVISING IN THE 
. r .' ■ ■ SCHOOL OF FOlREST RESOURCES . ■ X,. 

. . . • . Craig' E. Shu.ler , " ' " 



INTRODUCTION. ' ' 

The SchooT of Forest' Resources is a.- professional school with 

academic proygrams in forestry, wood technology, and wildlife. The 

curricula have a history of extensive laboratory courses, field work/5 

field trips and sumner camp experiences to emphasize practical and : 

realisitc career' situations. So the question is not whether or not v 

to have career education, but rattr^V, whetheV' or not what is being . 

done is sufficient and/or effect^:^ the fact that there are instances 

of questions about careers and apathy toward course work are general 

indications that aiternatives might be explored. ^ 

■ It appears that the academic programs provide a suitable mixture 

of the necessary khowledg-e, skills, and values for the professional as 

of these "fields yet, there is 1 imited",.opportunity within the boundaries 

of a curriculum for an individual to consciously consider personal capa 

■ . % 
bilitiesijnd.'Values. These factors do not necessarily curtail one's 

^)rofessional achievement but may significantly .affect one's quality of 

life. The additi'oniSf new courses, and/or course materials for* this 

purpbse could be doh'e aj^ly with the unacceptable trade-off of reducing . 

the amount of technicalvc:y$:se work. . Thus 'a new process has! been 'de-° 

vised in which career edu^i|||-,, may be .jn^^^^ through, the iregistration 

advising system. A ^secondltf ril^wlt m§yW better! organization of 

advising procedures, a reduction in rlp^tition, and additional time to 

.d^l With each" individual 's, specific program needs. ' . 



GOALS . ,•• N • , . i; 

'<:■'■■ . ■ ■ ■■ ,^ ' ■ 0 ■- - 

. ' The goar of this' procedure -is to enable., students to identify how 
their p'ersoinal 'goals and" charactertitics correspond to .tlve reqUirernents 
.of their proposed, career 'field? "three specific goa\is arer '. ' T 
1. !ro increase awareness of the relationship^betwefen career 
• objec-tives and forestry opportunities. ^ ' -' 

' . ' 2:' To (Sbnfrbnt the individual with the need to better understand • 
- .0 his/her, personal , characteristics arid demand^'^' of the various 

forestry "career fields. . , '•■ 

3. To discuss phTl.osoph'ic.al and ethical aspects of the forestry,' 
profession.- v ..: ' " . ' . 

OBJECTIVES . > ■ ' ^ ■'. 'M''-'. ■ • • .• 

AttainineMt' of the goaU Will, be attempted throug'h periodic tasks 
which are consistent' with the level "of academic ''development to that time 
These tasks consist of questionnaires ^vhich will be compteted in con- ' 
junction with the pre-registratiori; process. Most of the activities wilT 
be tnitiatect in a , group setting with a mtxture of ages, but some one-to- 
one discussion will .be necessary and important for evaluation ^nd cur- 
riculum development. The objectives are: 
; ' ^ 1. To assist each student in identifying career goals in ^restry 
V " ^ ^ with their interests and abilities. ' ■ ' 

< ' 2. Toi ■assist each student in identifying ethical and philosophical 
issues related to the forestry profession and to compare these 
with their values or beliefs- 
3. TO revi$e the student advising process in order tb ensure one 

. / ^ ' ■ ■ ■ y^. 

session per semester is devoted, to career awareness for each 
. 'student. ' ■ -■ •■ . ■ , ,■' 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES • . . ; . , - \ ■ 

;i. One key element will be getting all advisees together for at least _ 

onel^hour in the week prior to preregistr^tion. At that time the prereg- - 

' ' V- ' ■ . . ■ - ,- 

stration instructions may be explained all .at once, rather than to each . ^ 

indl^ridualT' Th6 instructions will then.; be given for the questionriaires " _ 

(see schedule below) .Group discussions will be encouraged' in order for • 

the, various dey;elopmental levels to share ftems of a particular concern. ^' 

It. should be emphasize<3 that each questionnaire must be filled out 
before tfhe preregi stration will be completed. Before signing the registra- 
tion .cards, the adylsar will discuss with each student how the qiiestionnaire 
.relates to their academic, pirogram and career objectives : Since the mechanics,-'- 
or registration have already been explained, more time qan be spent with an 
individual's program and specific needs. , . - 

Ideal lyV this system should include incoming freshman students as 
well as those students already on campus. Although not all incoming 
freshman attend, freshmen orientation is the logical place to initially 
•relate career objectives and academic programs. It may also be worthwhile 
to include the parents who attend freshmen orientation. 

The foil owing 'schedule indicates which activity will be used with 
each class: 

Suggested Discussion Topics 



^Freshman 
Orientation 



'Tall Semes-ter : 



Spring Semester 




Activity I: 
Self Appraisal 



Topic 2: 
Concepts 
oi" Work 



Activity 2: 
Optimum Person 
•& Career • 



Topic 3: 
Curriculum 
and know- 
ledge, Skills 

& Values^^ 



.Topic 4: 
Satisfaction 
Profile 



Activity.S: 
Self-Ap- . 
praisal & 
Work Milieu 



Topic 5: 
Skill : 
Needs & 
Develop 
Eyaluation 




Samples of materials are attached'at the end of this unit. 

This process; will require 1-2 hours each semester and during each' 
freshman orientatibn sessioh. : Addittonaj tA^^^ ma^.. be required fpr - 
$ttidents- to complete "or evaluate the exercises. Evaluation of the »« 
process will be accomplished in the fall semester of the senior year.. . 
Interim subjective evaluations can be m^de by the advisor through 
student feedt)ack, changes in the number and type of scheduling problems, 
and changes in student interests and/or career goals. - 

Activity 1: In the fall semester have each entering freshman 
complete the following- instruments: ■ 
a. Self-Appraisal -My Personality (HO 2) 
' b,. Commitment- and plans (Exercise 1) . 
Activity 2: Have the students read and be prepared to discuss 
HO 1, 'Optimum Person" prior :o the freshman orientation. Divide 
the students into.groups of 10 to 12 and use faculty and/or.^graduate 
assistants as discussion leaders. . 
Each of these instruments is designed to improve the self -awareness, 
career planning and decision-making skills of each student. Plan 
discussion sessio,ns similiar to those in Activity 2 to help students 
clarify concerns. - 

Activity 3: Have each student in his or her sophomore or junior 
year, visit a work setting in order to observe a forest technolo- • 
g.ist at work - use HO 3 -"Observations of .the Work Milieu" as a 
guide in this exercise. 
EVALUATION 

.1. The student (.s) will be provided with an evaluation form in the 
; , senior year to provide comments on the career advising process 
and specific reactions In relation to their chosen plans. 
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• 2- Each, student will be asRed to, complete a career implementation / 
plan and' identify one or more factors that facil itated 'his/her 
■ - career development dur i rig the -las • ' 

The process is geared to be used over a four-year period. . • 
resources" ■ ■ . [ ■ "• :,, , /.-..'^ X.- '- •;■ . , - ' 

>1. . Instructional Resources: « 
Handout 1'.- "Optimum Person" reading material . 
'Handout. 2 - "Self-AppraisaT-My Personality" - 'an exercise for 
student use; ' : 

Handout 3 - "Observations of the Work Milieu" - a guide for 
conducting a job analysts. ; ' - - 

Exercise 1 - Commitment analysts for student use. • ■ 

Book: ' - ■ y ' \ 

Mas low, A. H., Toward a psychology of being . C2nd. ed.) New : 
York: Litton* Educational Publ is.hlng, Inc. i 1968. 



J 

A. 




HANDOUT 1 
Optimum Persons , " ^ 



IRE EFFICIENT PERCEPTION OF REALITY AN& MORE COMFORTABLE RELATIONS 



•AbiTity to detect the spurious, -the fake, and the dishonest". 'TunedV 
^more to the real world of nature than tlie man-made mass of concepts, - 
'abstractions, expectations,, beliefs, and stereotypes that most peo^lfe 
confuse with the world. Unthreatened arid unfrightened W the un- ' 
known; comfortable with it. Able to 1 ive with doubt, uncer.tafnty, • 
and tentativeness.^ Not only tolerant of the ambiguotis aW unstrugt- 
yred', but liking it. \ ' 

ACtEPTANCE CSELF, OTHERS, NATURE). . \ 



)i1ity to accept selves and own nature without chagrin pr complaint: 
;cept and enjoy selves on the .animal level : "appetite; slefep, sex. 



Abi 

Accept^ ^ . , - ^rr 

Lacking in defensivenessv pose, and protective coloratiop. Lacking, 
in cant, guile, hypocrisy, front, face, game-playing, trying \to im- 
press othisrs- : ■ ■ A ■ ' 

SPONTANIETY, / \ _ ^ - " \ 

Spontaneous in behavior, inner iife, thplights, impulses. SimjDl is 

natural rieactipns. ' Do not allow conve1i1:ion to hamper or inhibit 

from doing anythingi>that^;is corisideredj^/ery important or basic, 

: ■ : V- ■ ■ ■ . V,' ■. • , ■ ■ ■ ; • 

PROBLEM-CENTERING. \ 

Strongly focus on problems outside selves, 'Concerned with ethical, 
and DhilosoDhical questions. Have a framework that is broad and 
universal, not'pett^and local, | ^ 

THE QUALITY. OF DETACHMENT: THE NEED FOR P|lVACY. 

Can tolerate, eyen enjoy sol itude. Remain detached and undisturbed 
in situations that upset others. Are more objective. Able to' 
concentrate and therefore become absent-minded and obi ivious of 
surroundings. 

AUTONOMY: INDEPENDENCE OF CULTURE AND .ENVIRONMENT 



Are independent of other people and the culture for^, satisfaction,' 
.Find satisfactions intrinsically, rather than extrinsical ly. Remain ' 
independent of'hard knocks, deprivations. 

CONTINUED FRESHNESS OF APPRECIATION. ^ . . 

Able. to appreciate again and again, freshly and naively, the basic * 
goodness of fl if e with awa, pleasure, wonder, and even ecstasy. Various 
:experiences provide these monients of. appreciation— nature, children, 
music — but they come from things natural , not from money or material 
things, :JiX2 ' 
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8. / GEMEINSCHAFTSGEFUHL. , (SpCIAL INTEREST) \ >. ' 

' A deep feeling of identificaftion, sympathy, and affection for. human^ • 
' beings in general in spite of occasional anger, impatience, or 
dit^d$t. A genuine desire to help the 'human, race. \" ^ 

9. . INTERPERSGNAURELATIONS.. ' \ \ 

- D^ep and profound interpersonal relations ^ Closer, moreyperfect, 
' deeper identification. Yet with fewer , individuals . Especially 
tender love toward children. 

10. THE DEMOCRATIC CHARACTER STRUCTURE . 

Friendly with everyone of suitcible, character regardless of cl^ss; 
education, .political belief, race or color. Unaware of superficial 
differences. Willing to learn from anyone. Humble and, respectful 
' before those who have something to teach. Give respect tcf' every 
, human just because he/she is human. _ 

ii: DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN MEANS AND ENDS. • ' ■ 

Are certain about right and wrong have defini'te moral standards;,; 
are strongly ethical ; but not in a conventional sense. 'General"" 
are concerned more with ends than means, though they ^re able to 
^ convert means into ends by becoming involved in the processes:; '; / 

12. PHILDSOPHICAL, UNHOSTILE SENSE OF HUMOR. > \ ^f. 

Find nothing laughabi^e in humor based on hostility, superiority, pr 
authority-rebellion. Y^^mor is based oh what is thoughtfuly^^^ 
phical , and spontaneous rather. than, on punning, witty remarks, or 
gay repartee. . , 7 ' ' 

13. CREAT^rVENESS. ^- ' ''''if-- 

A universal characteristic. Not genius creativity, but/)/l;^ke the 
naive and universal creativene^ of unspoiled childrenlf Less 
inhibited, less constricted, less bound. 1'^ " 

14; RESISTANCE TO ENCULTURATION. ' ^ ^ 

Have a calmj long-time concern with cultural improverftfent that 
recognizes both the slowness and necessity of change j Can work . 
for quick change when 'necessary though. Were pugnacious, impatient, 
and eager in their youth but have learned to temper/jtheir optimism. 
Are ruled by the laws of their own character rather 'than by the • 
culture. V ' y| • • 

. 15. THE IMPERFECTIONS OP SaF-ACTUALIZING PEOPLE. . ' ; ^ ! 

. Possess plenty of the lesser human fail ings: vani|iy, partiality, 
temper outbursts, bad habits, tuthlessness, independence to the 
■ point of estrangement from others,- impersonal , ur)sbcial . ^ 
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16'. VALUES -AND SELF-ACTUALIZATION ' . • 

i Strength of personal ity provides a basis for the creation of own . 
values. Fundamentally differing perceptions result in linconvehtidnal 

. i « values. . . " 

it-J THE RESOLUTION. OF DICHOTOMIES IN SELF-ACTUALIZATION. 

• See self as- a-. single whole, rather than as split into warring 
■■'entities such as mind/body^ heart/head, work/play, mature/childlike, 
/ . Vobrfety/ humor, self/soGfety, acceptance/rebell ion.- _ See the world r. 
•I", in wholes and as multifacted, rather than as polarized.. 



J- 



Source: M^slow, A. Eupsy^fiian Management: A Journal , Homewood, IL. 
Irwin, Inc.. ^nd Dorsey Press, 1965. 
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> \ '. . . . - ^iANDOUT 2 

■ y . Self -Appraisal - My Personality 

Using the symbols listed below, determine the degree of each quality that 
you now possess, woul;^ like to possess', and that someone else thinks you 
pos'sesSi'. ,;\ , ^ ■ \ • - ' ■. , ' 

1. never or need improvement . 2. seldom Or fair .3. often or good. ^ 
.4. always or excellent V ' ^ - ' ' . 

• •■ '. V ■ '■ . ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ., ■ "■ ■ . ■■■•■|^^-' 
In the first column, write the- number that best describes how you novfjsee 
yourself . In t^he second col-umn, write the number that best describes your . 
"ideal self ," the degree to which you would like to possess each quality. 

A-.'; -APPEARANCE- , ; As I am now As.-.I would - As others see me 

(showing- self-pride) . like to be 

.1'. Health'................' " ■ ' ■ ' ' 

; 2. Posture. ... . . .... . . . . ° _______ . ■ 

,3. Grooming.^......,. ______ '^'^ ■ 

y 4. Facial Expressions. . . • •• " . _______ 

bV MANNERS ■" ' • ' v ^ v; 

* ■ " ' ' ' . . • 

}. CarlCern for others, , , ' ^ . " • • 

2; Observance of ' ' ; ' 

etiquette.. • .- 

3. Compliments others..*. • ■ - ■ - ■ 

» ■ - — , ... 

EXPRESSIONS, COMMUNICATION ' > . >;V . 

1. Voice quality. ........ • " • ■ " • 

2. Correctness of ^' ^ / '^^'^ 

' , ^ English usage. . . . . . . . "'• . ' •- 

3. > Pronunciation........ - ■ . ^ 

^: Shows? feel ing or; - 

intentions... ..... . ' ■ 

5. Ope,nness.. • • y>^j • ' 

D. . PERSONAL TRAITS 

' ^ l.v Ambitious. - - ■■ ■ 

' 2. - Annoying . . . . . ' • • " - ;■ 

3. 'Oalrii..... ..•.....*.••. ^ '' 

4. Competent. ....... ' ' ■ 

5. Confident. ... ■ ' ■ ■ 

6. Considerate^.,..-.... . . ' .. • . ■ ■ - ■ 

" 7. Dependable.. ■•..... ______ ' 

8. " Efficient... . ' ■ . ■ 

9. " Faultfinding.... _____ ■ _______ 

.1-0. Helpful............... ■ . ■ ■ 

Source: Adapted 'form Carney, C". & Streufert, D. Exercises. Career' " 
PI ann i ng and Career Devel opment . Ohio State University, N.D. 
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>. HANDOUT 3 - • ' 

' ■ 'V ' : ■ . ■ ' ■ .. / ■ 

I ■ ■ , ■ ... .. .. ( . .' . 

^ Observations of the^Uork Mil ieu \ 

♦ ■ '« • V ■ ■ . \ 

■ ■ • • ' ■ : '-v, . ^ ■ • ■ • \ 

"S ' '■ ■ : . ■ : -/-w^.,." .. V 

l\ Work Setting ^ _ . y :' ' \ ' 

■ ■ • ' ■ ' • V* ' .'•.'..'"««. .■ ••• » ". ' 

A. Name and address of employer ' : ' . ' 

» : B. Products or services , . ^' 

^ s C. Occupational title or position - ^V'^; ' 

■■ ■ ■ - r .■■ ■ ■:• . / ■■■ --^n'' - • •- 

IL Physical Features of -the Work Environment 

A. Transportation to- and from the job ^ 
. B. Travel requirements . 

C. - Mobility on the job 

1- Location of parking lot, access to buildings 
Z. Location and attra;C.t1venes^ of cafeteria; washrooms and 
fire exists Wf' Cy ' 

3. Space for .moyement i, . ■* ^ . 

D. Lighting, heat, Humidity^ ventilation 

E. Sanitation, orderliness \ 

F. Noise, vibration . '\,^ . ^ ' 
_6, Health: and accident hazards ' ' 

H. 'Other physical features H . 

in. Psychosocial Features of the Environment 

• . . ^ :• _ ^- ■ ^ ■ • 

A. Characteristics of employees I 

1. Predominant age range ^ \^ 

2. MaTe vs. Female 
, 3, Minority group members 

4. Informal leader traits \ 

5. Professional (vocational) interests 

6. Recreational interests . . 

B. Interpersonal relations 
1. V Isolated task Vs. joint operation of team work cooperation 



required ; , ] 

2. Opportunity for conversation during week. 

3. Close vs. occasional supervision 

4. Supervisor expectations- 

5. SQcialization outside of work 
C; Other psychosocial features ^ 

- IV. Physical Demands of Work Performed , . 

A. Sitting vs, starfding 

3- Stamina required . V 

: . X. Visual acuity ^ 

D. Color vision 

E. . Agil ity or coordination 

F. Finger dexterity * . . 
. ';^G. Strength required , • 

» -H. Other physical demands ^ ' . ' 

"Source: A Resource Guide for Career Development in the Senior High 
O School. Minnesota Department of Education, 1973. 
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Psychological Demandsi of Work. Performed^ 



A. Range of f nteTl igence / 

B. '. Memory needed . - ^ 

X. Creativity needed . v 

D. Pretrision and^<)th6r pressures 

E. 'Repetitive vs. variety • 

F. Adaptability. to change. ' 

G. 'Str*ess of uncertainty or novel ity 
H'. Other psychological, demands „o 

Psychol ogTcal Rewards of Work Performed 



,A. Autonomy, freedom of behavior 

~B. Responsibility vs.; lack- of responsibility 

C. Exercise of initiative, judgment, creativity 

D. Direct or indirect service to others 

E. Helping with problems of our society 

F. Other psychological rewards 





I* 
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EXERCISE,1 



. J\WARENESS - 
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EXPLORATION - .. . 

COMMITMENT: - . ' 

. Commitments that are firm right now: 



Commitments: I am ready to 1 et go : 



Commitments I am ready to add; 



Commitments others want me to make: 
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SKILL DEVELOPMENT - 
SKILL REFINEMENT - 
REAFFIRMATION/RED IRECTION - 



Developed by Joseph Quaranta, College of Education, Ohio State 
■University, Columbus, Ohio, N.D. 
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• • • APPLICATION OF/ CAREER -EDUCATION IN 

• , . . MATERIALS ENGINEERING , - - . 

"^Hayden M. Soule 

-INTRODUCTION 

\ A study of engir^ across all 'engineering' lines 

. Wh:§ther Agricultural, Mechanical Civil or Electrical, all engineers must 



have. a knowledge of materials properties and characteristics.' Therefore, 

this course which crosses- many career lines makes an. excel lent setting for '\ 

*the infusion of career ^education into the regular curriculum' of engineering 

students. ; ^ ^ * '^■ 

. Engineering s.tudents are connmonly expected to have their career goals 

wel] thought-out. .y^^^ is usually true.. Mar^y' students 

enter a study of engineering because th?y lik^ to'tinker, befause "Dad" 

was an'engineer or other e^raily tenuous reasons. When faced with'a ' ^ 

close-up View of the engineering profession, many waiver in their resolve 

and Veek other 1 ines.; : It is for these students as well as> the comhiitted 

student that this unit is designed. . , ^ , 

Activities are. planned to provide students^with information about. 
* • * , " . / > . .. . ... 

^ careers- in' technology, to arrange encounters between students and 

individuals working in engineering ^i^^Oelated fields and to provicje 

students with hands-on expeViences, in tne world' of workrr'^As a result, ■ 

students should develop a more realistic view of their chosen careers. \ 

This, wil l either reinforce their career jdeci si ons or promote career-change 

decisions early in their college experience. ' t 

GOALS , ' ■ ' ' . ■ ' 

The overall goals designed to assist the process of career-awarenqss 

in the engineering student are: ^ 



1'. To help- t'^e. student become, more ,awcire 6f the- nature Of his or 
her chosen career,.' . ^''^1^::^':' ■ • , . . . 

^.2.. To make, the ■student .awareApf - the personal characteristics 

required for a successful, cfareer in- engineering. ' - 
r3.^ To demonstrate the relevance of engineering education at^^v , 
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- . •. the University of Maine at Orono to sGVera'l career options 
. in'engineering^ . ^ 

OBJECTIVES ' ■ ' ' ' .■ • . . 

■ The students ^n this Uf^i t will: . 
r. Perform a self, evaluation to determine' their interests, 

^abilities ancJ strengtfk as individuals. 
2. Investigate Career fields within 'engineering. , - 
3; Determine entry 'requirements for specific engineering 
. - , ^ fields.' ■ ■ ' ■ ' : . 

4. Develop a"^eniploy decision-making skills. ,- ? 
. 5. identify specific careers 'within their chosen profession. . 
, , ' '6. Perform typical tas.ks.from" one or mpre career fields. *. ^ 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES. . '. ■ . ' ' :^ 

: 1...- .The student v/i J 1 complete -the following assessment" instruments: 
a) Stron0"CartpbeT1 . Irite^ 

':b) PQrsDnaiit>'SeTf^Appraisan ; ' ,. 

2. The. student wii i interview an engineer working in some f iel d ■ 
'of interest to the student. A career, interview guide will be 
• V ysed (See HO ;2;of B'uck un'it, pg.'40)'. 
, 3. Several engihedrs will discuss, their work^. in class. An attempt 
\ . will, be niatle to have one of these persons be a recent graduate 
■ " •of'the-:pi^09rani-i:i^^fe;*7;^''^^^ ' y' 



4. Discussion. sessions will be held on^ subjects such as the 
decision-rnaking process; factors in selecting a work career, 
peAorming a career iritervie)^, and how to write a career 

investigation report. ' 

\ ' ■ ■ ^ 

5. Students vHJ^I solve several problems typical of those found 

in engineering fields.'" These will be as realistic as possible 
and will include case studies. - 
EVALtiATION: . - 

!• Each student will write a career investigation report an , 
at least one of the'^outside resource persons Avho speak in./v ^ 
^ class: In this report, the/student will identify the. character-- 
istics of an individual which are strengths or weaknesses in 
^ * the performance of that job. ■ " i 

2. * Each stud'ent will giye a brief oral report to the class on / . 
^ the results t)f- their career interview. Personal characteristics 

of the: interviewee will be discussed which are particularly 
suited to the person's occupation. . 

3. Each student will write an autobiographical e^say choosing 
some^of their personal characteristics and hQW they will relate 
to his or her chosen career. 

4. Problem solutions will be evaluated and discussed. 

. .. ' • . " ■ ■./ ■ ■ ■ 

TIME CONSTRAINTS ' ■ . , v. . \ ' v" ... 

This unit will require ali tor part of ten 50-niinuto per4ods. 
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-RESOURCES y. ' \ . 

■ 1. Assessmeiit Instruments: , - ; ■ '• 

Sttrong-Campben Interest Inventory. Palo Alto, CA^j^ 
Con&uUing Psych'ologist PressV 1976. ^ 
Self-Appraisan, - My Personal ity^ Guide to self^^^ ■ 
handout ^in career education seminar. (See Shuler unit, p^. 109) . 
2. In^structional Resources; ■ 
; ■ ' Camr Counseling Center Staff ~ UMO 

•• 

.• ; -3; "Hamdouts: ' . . ' ■ ■ . ' 



R. /|.-'Ristauv "Factors in Selecting Your Work Career." 
R. A. Ristau, "A Career Investigation R^eport." . ' , ' 

R. A., Ristau, "A .Career , Interview Guide." (See pg. .40) " 
Anow^ousv "TKe Decision-Making. Process;'' ^^^^^^^^ 
NOTE: Pue,to space limitations only) one oi" the referenced HQ's. - ' 
is presented). - \ ■ \:- - ' , 
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CAREER EDUCATION FOR STUDENTS IN LAND' USE PLANNING 



Greg White 



INTRODUCTION 



' 'The cours'e/land Use Piann^^^^ the required curriculuni 

,^for three programs in the Coll ege of Life Sciences and Agriculture, and 
is an accepted elective for several others; It is the only course cur- 
rently available dealing with, the overall principles and practices of 
> land use plahningv. The course; is intended to orient the layperson and 
para'^professTonal to concepts, terminology, and techniques and is not ^ 
Intended to prepare the student as a professional planner/ 

Student 'Tr^erest in the course is quite high /and surveys of students 
usually indicate that several of them think^they would like to pursue a* 
career, in this arqa. At the present time, these students do not have 
information to help them evaluate what types of opportunities are avail- 
able to them in this field given their present academic background and 
what opportunities exist for 'further professional training. Secondly, 
they need help *in evaluating their own interests and values, and in 
considering whether various career opportunities are likely to le^id to 
personal satisfaction or conflict.; v 
— Since many oi" the Students enrolled have; no interest in exploring . 
career opportunities in the land use planning Afield* they will continue " 
to pursue term projects and papers as part of the traditional course 
requirements. As an option, interested students may waive the term^ 
. project to participate in the follovving unit to improve tK^ir career 
awareness and self-evaluation.- . . _ 



GOALS 

, The application of this unit is intended to >help the students 
identify their interests^ and values". Secondly, by increasing the 
students' awareness of career opportunities and expectations they will 
ba'more capable of making choices which successful ly match their own 
interests and capabilities with the career opportunities." Presumably, 
the'range of choice includes employment in a paraprofessional , or 
trainee position, further education at another institution leading 
toward a specialized career as a planninig professional , or elimination 
of. the land use planning field as a career option. 
OBJECTIVES 

The Students will f 
^ X. Identify their perceptions of their own strengths, weaknesses, 
interests and values. 

2. Investigate career fields and occupations^ at the state, 
regional, and local levels.'^ ' V 

3. Determine entry-level skills for at least one (1) position in 
each of the three governmental levels. 

4. Employ decision-making skills. 

}■( . • ■ 

LEARNING-ACTIVITIES . V '. ^ . '/ 

' ' ^ ' ■ ;■ ' . •••^ ■ ■ ■ . 

1. By the end of the third week of the semester, each participant 

"l//tTl take the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (SVIB) and will 

have the results interpreted by qual ified Counseling Center > 

personnel . They will then applV this /information by preparing 

a written self-analysis report and staJtement of career goals. 



utilizing iristructor-.prepared materials as well as existing 
published material ,( the participants will study org^nizatiotiaT 
.structure, statement of mission and goals, and .published plan- 
ning documents representative of local governments, regional 
planning commissions, and state land and resource managofjeent 
agencies. ^ ■ 

They will make contact with at. least one person currently 
employed in a planning position for each governmental level • = 
By the end of the tenth week of the semester, the participants 
will prepare a report based primarily on information gathered 
frijm the above field contactis. The report will ^address the 
following: \. \ ' ' 

a. identification of /the agencies/individuals contacted; " 

b. significant similarities and differences of the mission • 
and goals of each; 

c. range of occupational opportunitiiss for pla^nners in each; 

d . perceptions of the expected working environment in each; 

- and" . . — . ^ 

e. identification of entry-level requirements. ^. -^^^^-^^^^^ 

These papers will be presented and discussed by the participants 
at a specially scheduled session. ' ' 

Weeks ten (10) through twelve (12) are available for partici- 
pants to redirect their occupational investiS^tion withf.respect 
to questions raised by the instructor or other participants during, 
his or her presentation,. 



4. Prior to the end of the semester the participants' wilt prefDare 
'a written report for t)iemselves and .the instructor. This report 
will ^irparize the relevant aspects of .the individual's self- 
evaluation arid occupational awareness gained from his or her 
own investigation and information 'shared at the group session. 
They will then compare their own abilities and goals with the 
occupational opportunities and prepare a statement of their 
immediate occupational goa-ls and steps for attaining them. " , ^ 
EVALUATION. v • , ' . , ; " 

Students will be evaluated on the basis- of participation in the 
group session and written reports. The.program itself will be evaluated 
by thei students in a manner similar to student class evaluation. 
TIME CONSTRAINTS ^ ' ' • , 

Implementation of this unit will require an additional one-and-a- 
half to three7hour special group session. For the students, participa- 
tion is expected to require approximately the same time commitment as the 
waived term project. ; ; ' . 

RESOURCES / 

1. Assessmen;t_Instruments: 

Strong-Qamphell Interest Inventory. Palo Alto, CA. : Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 1976. 

2. Instructional Resources: 

Educational and professional resource- individuals 

State, regional a,nd local environmental planning agencies 

3. ^ Published Material : ■ • . 

:. - Maine Directory of Natural Resource Organizations. Augusta: ■ 
State -Planning Office, 1977. • 
Annual Reports, -Organizationali^^ts, Planning Documents, etc. 
. as appropriate. 



AWARENESS OF MATH USAGE IN CAREERS FpR THE e|HENTARY TEAcHER ■ , 
• Bernard Yvon , Ij . 

INTRODUCTION • - , V, - - - . ' 

It is a . fact that many, indeed most, elementary school age chi ldren 
are not awarfi of the. role mathematics plays in typical adult caireers. 
It is also true, that many el ementar^-^ge school children do not see the 
val ue or benefit -of studying mathematics throughout their educational 
years. These. two facts will not change unless conscious effort^ 
elementary school teachers are made to remedy them, ^ 

The purpose, of this unit is to assist potential elementary school 
teachers in developing instructional P''ans that help elementary school ! 
age children study the importance- of and necessity for mathematics, [ 
particularly as it relates to adult career choices. • 

GOAL \ 

• ' " • . ■ .... ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' ' , • 

. Students enrol 1 ed in "The Teaching of Arithmetic in .the El ementary 

School" will develop an instructional unit apl^ropriate for "s^ with . 

elementary-age stu(^[ehts at a grade level; of their choice. Jf^e purpose 

of this unit will fae to make each elementary child in that grade aware ' . 

Of the importance and role of matheiTiatics jri at least one career, of 
- their choice. ' • 

OBJECTIVE , 

Each student will develop a" unit plan appropriate to .f>^l P elementary 

age children 'understand and describe the need ai^d use of m^^'ieniatics in 
■ at least one occupational field. - . .. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES „^ . 

The student will research, and identify career education Ttterature, 
materials and .resources appropriate for use with elementary-age children- 



It will he necessary to introduce the eight career educatioh elejnents and 
the philosophy of this concept in several sessions. The eight elements 

- 'Element 1. Career Awareness (knowledge of the total spectrum !of 

careers] % ' / , 

Outcome Career Identity (role or roles within the world of work) 
Element 2. Sel f-Awareness ( know! edge of the components that make^ 

up self) / 
OutGome - Self -^-Identity ( knowledge of self - consistent value 

. system) - . ' V v - 

Element 3. Appreciations and Attitudes (life roles, feeling toward 

self and others, in respect to society and economics)^ 
Outcome , Self/ Social .Fulfillment (active work roles, satisfying ^ 



work role) 



Element 4. Decision-Making Skills •(applying, information to 

^ rational processes to reach decisions) > 
Outcome Careeir Decision s (has a career direction and a plan 
for career development) ^: . ■ / 

Element 5. Economic Awareness (perceiving processes in production, 
^ . distribution and consumption)^- 
* Outcome . Economic. Understanding (sol ve personal and social problems 

in an economic environment) . , * 

. / Element \ 6. Beginning Competencies (skills by which a .person isxtends hi 
' ; . / , or hef behaviors. . : 

. ^ Outcome Empl oyment Skil 1 s (competence in performance of .lobr ,r - > 
'\y ; ' .related tasks)" ■ : . , - 



• Element 1. EmployabiTity Skil 1 s (social and conTmunication skills 
necessary for career placement and advancement) 
Outcome . Career Placement (employment in line with career 
' , ' - 'development plan) 

Element .8. Educational Awareness (perceiving^ the relationship 
; between education and life roles) . ' * ^ 

Outcome . Educational: Identity (abil ity /to select educationaV 

avenues to develop -career plans) ^ . 
Career 'education in the publ ic; school may be developed through the* - 
eight basic elements Or .themes. The elements may be infused into subject 
.matter and may also be used as the basis for the gd I" 
both cases these el ements wi 11 be . devel oped through awaireness v q 
.exploration, and ','prepar,ation/e)<perience stages in a manner appropriate to '. 
both the career selection expeV'ienceS and the developmental stages, of the 
students'. Each student should be provided materials that'discuss the . 
philosophy, concepts i and practices of -career 'education. Particular 
emphasis willlVbe. placed on the identification of mathematics 'requir^e- 
men'ts and its use' in various careers . See^ pg .15-17 for siiggested unit . _ 
format. ."^ ' \'-m '- ' ^ - ■ ■ • ^ :.■ 

EVALUATION- ■' ^'^^ / / : : ■". ^'WSP'/- \ \ . r 

The appropriateness o.f 'the unit '.plans "^^ll'T^ the. , ' 

instructor for: content, procedures and resb#ces as part of the, course 
requifements. Each unit must have at least bjiev_care^ education element 
correctly identified and. related to a mathematics instructional procedure. 

time; constraints- J:-: ^ ; . z^; .- 

The stlitients^^ wi ll n^ed to de^^^ the^pl an during the Semester in 
which they are enrolled in the course ."The Teaching of Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School ." 
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1. Instructional Resources: 

Resource persons In the community such as "teachers and * 
' business-industry personnel who deal with computers. • 
Guidance' Department staffs Mn local schools ' ' . 

State. Employment Personnel Of.f tee * , 

Occupational Outlook. Handbook , Washington, D..C,; Department 
of .Labor, 1978-79; • . ' • 

2. Books & Pamphlets: ; ; ^ 

, R;yan, C. W.^ & Saltzman, G. Career Education Rrbgram , Vol. I ; . 
& I.i;' Boston, MA.:. Houghton^Miff 1 in Co., 1378. , 
Math and Your Career . A' collection of essays 'edited by Nura 
D. Turner. National Council of' Teache.cs of Mathematics, 1971. 
'You'll Need Math . The Math Association of America, Washington, 

;.D.C.,j 1967;'- V' ' ' 

The Math in High School ... .You 'Tl Need for College .. The Math 

: Association of America, Washington, D.C. ~ 

' Mathematics . * The Student, Subject and Careers Se^ries. Guidance 
-Center,^ Un'iversity of Toronto,' Ontario, Canada, 1974. 
.Math for Career - Career Packets. Northern Colorado. Educational 
Board of Cooperative Services, Longmont, Co, , 1973.- 

■ • ' . . 0 ■ ' ■ ■ . f ■ A . ; • '. ' *■ ■ . . ■ • ' ;,' • 

So You're Good at Math , ^ociety of Actuaries, 208 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IL. . . ' ' - 

Subject: Mathematics/Object: Career Opportunities . Boston , 
/ ; MA. : ^ Hdughton-Mifflin, 1975. ' 

Why Not Mathematics? Chronical Gciidance ^Publ ications, Ijic, 
Moravia, NY, 1971. . ' . ' :~ " 



, ■ . CHAPTER SUMMARY 

The'precedfng units represent efforts of the faculty and 
administration to infuse concepts of career education into the 
curriculum of human development, educations engineering, agrf- 

!.culture and life sciences at the University of Maine at Orono. 
The series' of seminars which was prepared and presented to the 
faculty was alsQ instrumental .in assisting in the formulation of 

- these end products, . Educators who are concerned with, the overall 
career development. of their students, as well as, their own in- 
str^jctional quality will, not nial<e the ultimate choice to u^ or 
not use these, or similar- units of instruction tn their currtculum. 



• , ' • : v CHAPTER 4 ... 
UNRESOLVED ISSUES > 

In retrospect, implementing career education as a viaj)le concept 
and series of practices in four-year institutions remains a formidable 
task. Unresolved anxieties in relation to the future' of higher education 

^ . in this country have created a reluctance for innovation. Fear of growth, ; 
particularly if additional funds are required, has affected faculty and . 
sta^^ff initiative to experiment with .new learning models. A new resolu- 
tion is needed that will bring about' a new frontier In higher' education. 
A quest to challenge establ ished. ways of teaching and advising students, 
is essential. In planning for the, future of higher education it will be 
rtecesisary ta consider a variety of issues that affect growth and develop.Y 
ment on the campus. 

It. is not the purpose of this volume to explore with breadth and 
depth the serioGs issues' confronting the nation and its multiple higher 
education Institutions. The following issues will ,-vnthout doubt, impact 
the growth of higher education and implementiation of career education. . 

. The issues "are: (.1) the energy crisis; (2) the food crisis; (3) environ- 
mental problems; ,(.4) International competition; (5) transportation pro- 
blems; (6) technological change and (7) unemployment. A full discussion 
of each issue is not germane to our- purpose, but a partial analysis in 
relation to .career education is needed. : v 

: What are the implications for career education? .Faculty, administra-. 
tors, and trustees must come to- grips with problems that confront hi gije^^ 
education' and in turn,; career' education. For example,/accountability to 
many publics will require uhiyersity faculty and staff to address the " . 
quality of teaching. . In particular, 'the teaching process must be examined 
for relevance of instructional content in relation to the employment needs 
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of pur society. The best predictions available ^uggest that 80 percent 
o:f"the existing occupations in 1985 will not require baccalaureate level ' , 
■training. Serious questions will be. asked by students, parert.ts and the 
general public regarding the purpose of higher education. As>^" creden-, . 
tialing agency institutions of higher education. will by necessity be,. , . . 
requ'ired to address issues of occupational supply and demand.^ .■1; 

• Business- and industry will also be: seeking •greatter' assurajides /re-^-' ' 
garding the quality of our products. Technical and occupational compe-::^.',7; .• 
tence will be two areas requiring attention. Graduates whq espouse jto 
be engineers, educators or' scientists will' be required to demonstrate 
entry-level competencies that are now assumed;. It is not uhreasonabTe 

v' . :• ■ , ' . ■ ■ ' 

■. ■ ' . • I . ■ ■ . . . 

to predict new fdrms of pre-occupational. screening by. employers to ahure 
basic skills in English, mathematics and, reading. Other technical skills 
in engineering, science, the humanities, business and education may- aTso 
be assessed^ The message is 'becoming increasingly cl ear.i the development 
of technical occupational ski?l Is and attitudes essential to effective 
living are closely-tTTtertwined entities. Higher .education must produce 
^graduates .capable, of coping with a variety of; issues, ItJfe styles, sh if t- 
ig values, and technological change. ■ , ,' * 

How can we assure quality in career education? It is pa^ramount ia 
al 1 efforts to implement careeV* education i nvpost-secondary institution^ , .;' 
that continued respect-for :the iritegrity of all tiiscipl ines % maintained.^ 
-The greatest strength of American higher education is its^ij/erslty and ., 
availability to a variety of citizehs. To maintain this integrity will ; 

require: „ ; , - • : V:^ ' "' , , ;' . 

' 1 . ' Curricu]^Jm development that is relevant to the entry level f; 
occupatyi.ons requiring a^M^fourryear degree. ' , ;. , 



2. Faculty developrrient and training to understand studan-t values, 

teGhnological change and future societaV^h^^^ 

• ' ., ■ * 

3, ' Instftutional corrmitment to experiment with new training 

programs and revision of exi sting study areas/ 

' '4;^ Public support and acceptance that four- year Institutions ^ 

■ ... ■• - ^ ■ ' ■ • r ■ ^ } • -^I 

cannot guarantee a commensurate level -occupation for all 

, ' ■ ■ '. ' ^ . • ■ * ■ , ' • ■ 

graduates. ' ^ 

5. Increased funding support from federal , staf^e and local - 

. , • • ■' ' »' ■ . ■■• ' ■• " ■ • 

governmental sources, ' . 

6- Increased alumni support' for institutional programs and 

developmental needs. 

In meeting the above challenge each faculty and staff member must be 

willing to' address fssues that restrict the development of ^quality 

programs., Securing publ ic s.upp^^^^^ institutional programs requtres 

morer than merely increased/fundjv^ The image of each: college or 

^iJnlversTty -i^S'Te^^^^^ quality^ of its academic ^ public service; 

and athletic programs. . It is our contention that career education adds 

a^^qual ftative element to the academics and 'publ ic service t 
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